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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


lying  area,    ine  I'ort  01  Wilmington  was  lound  to  be  primarily 
service  for  activities  in  the  Wilmington  area,  excepting  major 
inshipments  of  petroleum,  and  Piedmont  industry  was  found  to  b 
doing  most  shipping  through  either  Norfolk  or  Charleston, 


Measures  of  the  quality  of  Wilmington's  style  of  life  included 
income,  business  activity,  education,  and  housing.   These  pointed 
up  trends  toward  residential  deterioration  within  the  present  City 
area,  as  opposed  to  large  gains  in  the  suburban  Planning  Area  of 
residents  with  higher  socioeconomic  characteristics.   A  'chain  of 
poverty'  was  seen  as  a  vicious  circle  holding  down  economic  op- 
portunities of  adults  with  little  education,  resulting  in  low 
incomes,  poor  housing,  and  cultural  impoverishment,  retarding 
educational  levels  of  their  children.   This  is  particularly  true 
among  the  Negro  population. 

Heavy  outmigration  of  whites  from  the  City  to  the  suburban  area 
was  investigated,  along  with  heavy  outmigration  of  young  Negro 
adults  from  the  area,   A  population  projection  for  the  Planning 
Area  showed  expectations  of  a  20%  increase  by  1980,  decreases  in 
both  whites  and  Negroes  in  the  present  City  being  outweighed  by 
large  gains  in  the  suburban  area. 
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ECONOMIC  TRENDS  --  A  SUMMARY 

Emp loyment  in  New  Hanover  County  grew  by  2,148  jobs,  half  of  them  in 
manufacturing,  from  1950-60.   Most  of  the  gains,  however,  were  in 
jobs  for  women.   The  increases  for  white  males  were  adequate  to 
meet  normal  growth,  but  there  was  a  20%  drop  in  jobs  for  Negro 
men.   As  demands  for  unskilled  work  has  declined,  white  workers 
have  advanced  to  more  skilled  or  to  white  collar  occupations, 
but  Negroes  have  migrated  out.   In  addition  to  jobs  for  local 
residents,  New  Hanover  firms  provided  jobs  for  1,827  commuters 
from  nearby  counties,  while  1,095  New  Hanover  residents  commuted 
out  to  wor  k . 

Economic  commitments  of  the  area  have  been  concentrated  in  industries  of 
low-productivity,  low -income,  and  declining  or  slow-growth  char- 
acteristics— agriculture  and  manufactures  of  lumber,  apparel, 
and  textiles.   New  growth-character  basic  activities  include  foods, 
paper,  and  metal  fabrication.   Railroad  transportation,  long 
Wilmington's  major  employment  commitment  declined   with  transfer 
of   offices   of   the  main  employer  out  of  the  area. 

The  Port  of  Wilmington  was  shown  to  be  less  a  basic  activity  than  a 
major  service  facility  for  industries  in  the  area.   Textile  and 
foods  shipments  for  the  State  are  generally  made  through  Charles- 
ton, while  lumber  and  tobacco  of  the  Piedmont  are  through  Norfolk. 
Wilmington,  by  comparison  with  major  South  Atlantic  port  cities, 
DOES  NOT  HAVE  A  PORT  ECONOMY.    Its  manufacturing  is  primarily 
labor-oriented,  like  its  Trading  Area  and  the  State,  and  not 
port-oriented . 

Growth  of  Wilmington  industries  has  lagged  behind  national  growth,  in 
both  short-run  competitive  and  long-run  industry  facets.   On  the 
basis  of  projections  by  industry  and  by  labor  force,  a  15%  increase 
in  employment  is  anticipated  in  the  county  by  1970. 

Service  Industries — commercial  and  professional — are  expected  to  lead 
future  economic  growth  in  Wilmington,  as  production  industries  of 
the  future  require  fewer  workers. 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  WILMINGTON 


Scope  of  This  Chapter:    This  chapter  investigates  present 
economic  trends  in  Wilmington  and  their  probable  effects  on 
the  City's  future  growth    The  analysis  begins  with  a  summary 
of  local  labor  force  trends  and  a  discussion  of  the  area's 
major  economic  commitments.   This  is  followed  by  a  rigorous 
analysis  of  the  Wilmington  economy  relative  to  national 
economic  trends,  with  comparisons  to  economies  of  the  City's 
trading  area*  the  State,  and  major  Atlantic  port  cities. 
From  this  analysis  future  employment  projections  are  made 
by  industry  and  by  age  and  sex  of  the  labor  force  of  New 
Hanover  County.   Finally,  possible  new  directions  of  economic 
growth  are  discussed . 
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*  Throughout  this  report,  the  Trading  Area  of  Wilmington  will 
mean  seven  surrounding  counties:   Bladen,  Brunswick,  Columbus, 
Duplin,  Onslow,  Pender,  and  Sampson. 
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EMPLOYMENT  TRENDS  TN  THE  WILMINGTON  AREA 


Jobs  for  Men — Key  to  Economic  Gr 
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nonwhite  males.   The  agriculture-dominated  trading  area  showed 
a  net  decline  in  employment  of  8.2%  for  white  males  and  a  net 
decline  of  24,0%  for  nonwhite  males,  indicating  general  econo- 
mic--and  popu la t i on --dec  1 i n e .   Unemployment  rates  increased, 
in  addition,  and  studies  have  shown  that  census  reporting 
greatly  understated  unemployment  among  rural  Negroes  who  were 
idle  or  only  seasonally  employed.   Wilmington's  trading  area, 
then,  experienced  a  decline  in  employment  for  men,  most 
severely  in  employment  for  nonwhite  males. 
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Table  1  -- 


Area-Race-Sex 

WILMINGTON  TOTAL, 
White  Males 
Whi  t  e  Femal es 
Nonwhi  t  e  Mai es 
Nonwhite  Females 

REST  OF  NEW  HANOVER  COUNTY: 
Whi  t e  Ma  1 es 
Whi  t  e  Fema les 
Nonwhi  t  e  Mai es 
Nonwhite  Females 

TRADING  AREA  TOTAL: 
Whi  t e  Males 
Whi  t  e  Femal es 
Nonwhite  Males 
Nonwhite  Females 
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Jobs  for  Women--Na tiona 1  Trend  to  Service  Industri e  s 
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Table  2  --EMPLOYMENT  CHANGE  IN  AGRICULTURE,  MANUFACTURING,  AND  SERVICES,   1950-60,  BY  RACE 


Wi lmington :   1950 

1960 

Change  1950-60 

Percent  Change 

Rest  of  County :   1950 
1960 
Change  1950-60 
Percent  Change 

Trading  Area:   195  0 
1960 
Change  1950-60 
Percent  Change 


Agr icu 

lture 

Manufacturing 
Whi  t e  Nonwhi  t  e 

Services 
White 

&  Trades 

White   N 

anwhi  t  e 

Nonwhit  e 

69 

241 

2,114 

1,125 

9  ,  335 

4  .976 

56 

90 

2,446 

802 

8  ,069 

4,435 

-13 

-151 

+  332 

-323 

-1  .  266 

-541 

-18.9% 

-6  2,7% 

+15.7% 

-28,7% 

-13.6% 

-10.9% 

375 

429 

793 

180 

3,518 

632 

221 

293 

1  .904 

88 

6.714 

817 

-154 

-136 

+1,111 

-92 

+3,196 

+  185 

-41.1% 

-3  1.7% 

+  14  0  .  1% 

-51.1% 

+  90  .  8% 

+2  9.3% 

27.041 

16,372 

4.617 

4.112 

18,475 

6,617 

16 , 073 

9  ,  179 

8  ,  506 

3  56  6 

27,753 

10  ,  249 

-10 , 968 

-7  ,  193 

+  3  8  89 

-546 

+9.278 

+  3  ,  632 

-4  0.6% 

-56.1% 

+8  4.2% 

-13.3% 

+50,2% 

+  54  .  9% 

Census  reports 


Occupational  Changes  in  New  Hanover  County :   Table  3  shows 
that  the  occupational  inventory  of  white  Wilmington  residents 
has  been  greatly  downgraded  during  the  past  decade,  as  white- 
collar  and  skilled  workers  moved  to  the  suburban  area.  Modern 
technology  is  eliminating  many  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  jobs 
while  creating  new  skilled  and  white-collar  jobs.   Wilmington's 
educated  whites  are  apparently  moving  up  the  occupational 
ladder,  while  nonwhites  remain  concentrated  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ladder  in  unskilled  labor  and  household  work.    Not  sur- 
prisingly, out-migration  rates  are  high  for  young,  educated 
nonwhites,  while  older  and  less  well-educated  nonwhites,  dis- 
placed from   obsolete  jobs,  form  a  labor  pool  of  the  unemploy- 
ed or  partially  employed,  depressing  living  standards  of  the 
who  1 e  City. 


Education  is  the  key  to  upgrading  the  labor  force  for  adequate 
expansion  of  growth  industries,  particularly  in  business  and 
professional  services.   Workers  in  declining-demand  occupations 
need  retraining  programs  tailored  to  expanding  activities  of 
the  area.   Workers  and  prospective  workers  should  be  oriented 
toward  migration  to  areas  of  greater  opportunity  if  prospects 
are  poor  that  the  local  economy  can  accommodate  them.   This 
works  to  the  advantage  of  both  workers  and  a  community  which 
is  concerned  with  real  growth  and  quality  of  living.    It 
applies  particularly  to  Wilmington's  Negro  population  and  to 
the  large  marginal  rural  population,  both  white  and  nonwhite, 
throughout  the  trading  area. 


Occupa t i ona 1 ly ,  North  Carolina  lags  in  percent  of  white-collar 
jobs  —  ranking  48th  in  the  nation,  ahead  of  only  South  Carolina 
and  Mississippi.   Conversely,  the  State  ranks  behind  only  eight 
states  in  blu e-co 1 la r , a nd  behind  only  twelve  in  farm, workers. 
Only  the  whites  of  New  Hanover  County  approach  the  national 
urban  distribution,  while  local  nonwhites  and  the  outside 
trading  area  crowd  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 


CHANGES  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  DISTRIBUTIONS,  WILMINGTON  AND  REST  OF  NEW  HANOVER  COUNTY 
1950-60,  BY  RACE  AND  SEX 


MALES 


White 


N  onwh  i  t  e 


City   Outside    City   Outside 
CHANGE  IN  EMPLOYED,  1950-60,  BY  OCCUPATION  CLASS: 


Prof.  &  managerial 
Clerical  &  sales 
Skilled — crafts 
S  emi -skilled 
Unskilled 
Farm  &  farm  labor 
TOTAL  (incl.  occupation 
not  given) 


-608 

810 

-  17 

11 

-512 

541 

11 

19 

-189 

506 

-  69 

-  13 

-  77 

629 

-442 

-  16 

-  66 

-  11 

-275 

1 

-  13 

-157 

-  54 

-  82 

-12  26 

2482 

-792 

-  62 

White 


Nonwhite 


City   Outside    City   Outside 


-  18 

310 

-  49 

8 

-  33 

736 

21 

31 

-  15 

21 

4 

0 

218 

476 

112 

47 

1 

44 

-264 

22 

11 

3 

-  1  ii? 

-  83 

2  7'.' 

1671 

-223 

19 

PERCENT  OF  EMPLOYED,   1960,  BY  OCCUPATION  CLASS 


Prof.  &  managerial 

Clerical  &  sales 

Skilled  blue-collar 

S  emi -skilled 

Unski  lied 

Farm  &  farm  labor 

TOTAL 
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Commuting  in  the  Wilmington  Trading  Area : 
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MAJOR  ECONOMIC  COMMITMENTS  OF  THE  WILMINGTON  AREA 

For  decades  Wilmington  has  been  a  major  seaport  and  railroad 
transportation  center;  a  manufacturer  of  textiles,  apparel. 
lumber,  and  fertilizer;  and  the  dominant  center  of  commercial 
and  professional  services  for  seven  nearby  agricultural 
counties  with  a  1960  population  of  288,000,   A  brief  dis- 
cussion of  trends  in  these  major  commitment  activities  follows; 


Agriculture;   Farming  has  been  the  dominant  industry  of  this 
area  from   earliest  settlement  to  the  present,  but  during  t 
past  decade  farm  employment  in  the  eight-county  area  declin 
by  more  than  40%,  reducing  such  jobs  by  18,615.   Although 
commercial  farms  declined  in  number  by  34.1%  from  1950-59, 
farms  with  product  sales  of  more  than  $10,000  increased  fro 
147  in  1950  to  2,002  in  1959.   Ten  thousand  marginal  farms 
with  sales  under  $2,500  were  eliminated  when  tobacco  and 
other  crop  controls  forced  small,  low-capital,  labor-intens 
producers  out.   Consolidation,  mer chan i za t i on  ,  and  diversif 
tion  lead  the  trend  toward  further  great  reductions  in  subs 
tence  farms.    In  1959  there  were  still  9,141  commercial  far 
with  product  sales  under  $2,500,  plus  1,919  noncommercial 
'part-retirement'  farms,  indicating  a  continuing  need  for  r 
ductions  in  numbers  of  farms  and  farm  residents.   Commercia 
farms  in  Duplin  County  showed  greatest  progress  in  developi 
a  major  poultry  industry,  while  Columbus  and  Sampson  counti 
although  maintaining  their  rankings  among  the  nation's  twel 
top  tobacco  producers,  expanded  into  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  dairy  and  livestock  production.    Improved  processing  an 
marketing  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  possibly  through  produc 
cooperatives;  more  pasturage;  better  forest  management;  ere 
financing  of   mechanization  and  base  livestock  herds;  on-fa 
and  commercial  grain  storage--these  are  means  to  higher  inc 
and  greater  area  prosperity;  but  they  necessarily  entail  a 
great  reduction  in  low-income  population  on  marginal  farm 
units . 
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AGRICULTURAL  DATA  SUMMARY  FOR  THE 

1945 


WILMINGTON  TRADING  AREA* 


Number  of  farms 
%  r  ea 1  change 
%  for  the  State 

Ave.  farm  size  (A.) 
Ave.  for  the  State 

%  farmers  work  away  100+  days 
%  for  the  State 

%  farmers  most  income  nonagricultural 
%  for  the  State 


28  ,  595 

30 , 008 

28 , 838 

22  ,  792 

-- 

4  .  9% 

-3  .  9% 

-24.8% 

-- 

0  .  4 

-7  .  2 

-22  .  6 

59 . 0A . 

64  .  7A. 

65 . 1A. 

75 . 9A. 

64  .  8 

67  .  0 

68  .  2 

83  .  4 

8.1% 

14.8% 

17.4% 

22.7% 

13.3 

20  .  8 

25  .  1 

26  .  6 

-- 

18.6% 

18.4% 

2  5.4% 

-- 

26  .  9 

26  .  7 

33  .  8 

VALUE  OF  FARM  PROPERTY: 
per  farm  (land,  bldgs.) 
for  the  State 

per  acre  of  farms 
for  the  State 


2,771 

$  5 , 148 

$  6  .  888 

$13 , 274 

3,490 

6  ,  490 

8  ,  059 

14,685 

47 

$      82 

$     116 

$     196 

54 

99 

1  28 

193 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  SOLD: 
Average  per  farm 
Average  for  the  State 


1,818 

1,701 


1  ,978 
1  ,929 


$  3,087 
2,737 


$  4  ,  434 
4  ,  184 


All  products  sold  ($1,000) 

— Vegetables 

—  F  r ui  t  s  ,  nu  t  s 

— Forest,  horticulture 

— Field  crops  (tobacco...) 

— Poultry  products 

— Dairy  products 

— Other  livestock  products 


$51  ,  993 

1  ,  878 

1  ,  197 

577 

44,078 

1,248 

744 

2,311 


S59  ,  349 

2,241 

962 

1,819 

48  ,  633 

1  ,  267 

534 

3,980 


i89  ,  036 
2  ,  555 
743 
1,894 
74,234 
2  ,  012 
1,212 
6,386 


$101,062 

1,844 

1  ,  646 

3  ,  288 

70,009 

11,221 

2,429 

10  ,  627 


Trading  Area  includes:  Bladen 
New  Hanover  counties. 


irunswick,  Columbus,  Duplin,  Onslow,  Pender,  Sampson,  and 


Compilations  from  U.  S.  Censuses  of  Agriculture 


Manufacturing :  Wilmington's  manufacturing  was  long  based  on 
traditional  forest  and  farm  products  of  its  hinterland — naval 
stores,  lumber,  cotton — which  were  minimally  processed  for 
transport.   Fertilizer  materials  were,  in  turn,  imported  and 
processed  for  the  hinterland.   Shipbuilding  boomed  during  the 
two  world  wars.   More  recently,  Wilmington  manufactures  have 
expanded  in  textiles,  apparel,  wood,  food,  fertilizer,  con- 
crete, and  steam  boiler  products,  while  the  rural  Trading 
Area  has  turned  to  wood,  apparel,  textile,  food,  electrical 
machinery,  and  paper  pulp  manufactures. 

What  is  the  quality  of  the  area's  manufacturing?   The  best 
accessible  measure  is  that   of  productivity  per  worker- 
value  added  in  manufacture  less  pay ,  per  employee.   North 
Carolina  ranks  near  the  bottom  among  states  in  these  measures 
and  in  1962  is  fiftieth  in  average  wages,  yet  New  Hanover  and 
Trading  Area  industries  are  well  below  State  per  employee 
1 ev  els: 


Per  Employee: 


State 


N  ew  Ha  no ver 


Tradinj 
Area 


1958  value  added: 

pay 
P  r  oduc  t  i vi  t y 


$6  ,  797 
3  ,  174 
3,623 


$5  ,  012 
3  ,  077 
1,935 


$5,122 
2,718 
2  ,  404 


Columbus  County  (paper)  and  Brunswick  County  (fertilizer)  had 
high  value  added  ($8,442  and  $7,636,  respectively)  and  net 
productivity  ($4,746  and  $4,793)  per  employee,  but  only  Colum- 
bus ($3,696)  exceeded  the  State  pay  level.   Productivity  per 
employee  showed  an  absolute  drop  from  1954  to  1958  in  New 
Hanover,  Duplin,  Onslow,  Bladen,  and  Pender  counties.   New 
capital  expenditures  per  employee  were  slightly  below  those 
for  the  State,  except  in  Columbus  County,  which  had  large 
investments  by  one  firm. 
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Lumber  products :   In  1958  there  were  450  manufacturing  firms   in 
New  Hanover  and  the  seven-county  Trading  Area,  of  which  256  were 
processors  of  lumber.   Only  one--a  Columbus  County  sawmill--  had 
as  many  as  250  employees;  six  had  100-249--two  sawmills,  two 
veneer  and  plywood  plants,  one  wood  preserving  and  one   container 
plant;  five  had  50-99  employees;  and  244  had  fewer  than  fifty 
employees  each.   Many  of  these  were  logging  camps  and  sawmills 
with  low  investment  and  low  profit,  employing  unskilled  males 
at  low  wages.   Throughout  the  nation,  the  State,  and  this  area, 
this  is  the  industry  with  the  lowest  levels  of  income,  value 
added,  and  productivity,  and  it  is  also  the  area's  f i r s t - ranki ng 
manufacturing  industry  in  employment. 


From  1950  to  I960,  employment  in  New  Hanover  lumb< 
declined  from  94  0  to  493  while  that  in  the  Tradinj 
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)e  r  i  ndus  tries 
--  -ig  Area  fell 
from  5,784  to  3,879.   Data  for  only  four  area  counties 
available  for  comparison  with  the  State  in  1958: 
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State 
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Value  added 

$3 
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$3 

,  472 

$3,219 

$2,579 

$2,313 

I ncome 
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,  324 

2  ,  282 

2,183 

1.859 

P  r oduc  t  i  vi  t  y 
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937 

396 

454 

Hou  r ly  Wage 


$0.94 


Many  small  operations  are  part-time  operations  supplementing 
farm  income  and,  like  farm  trends,  are  expected  to  continue 
declining.   The  largest  and  most   mechanized  operations  can 
best  meet  the  demand  for  containers,  hardwood  flooring,  ply- 
wood and  veneer,  and  wood  preserving.   Advanced  wood  technology, 
utilizing  cellulose  in  chemical,  plastic,  and  paper  industrial 
developments,  has  the  potential  for  transforming  the  lumber 
products  industry  into  a  complex,  growth  industry,  given  the 
resources  and  water  transportation  of  the  area.   For  the  for- 
seeable  future,  however,  further  substantial  decline  is  indi- 
ca  t  ed . 


Appa  r  e 1 :  The  area's  biggest  boom  in  employment  for  the  past 
decade  has  been  in  the  apparel  industry.   From  1950  to  1960, 
New  Hanover  County  employment  grew  from  699  to  1202,  and  in 
the  Trading  Area  from  56  to  1,578.    In  just  four  years,  1954-58, 
nine  new  plants  in  the  Trading  Area  began  operation,  six  of 
them  in  Sampson  County.   Four  plants  in  New  Hanover  County  and 
five  in  the  Trading   Area   each  employs  between  100-500  workers, 
nearly  all  of  them  semi-skilled  women.   Despite  the  apparel  boom 


in  the  area  (to  which  Mayor  Wagner's  new  minimum  wage  increase 
in  New  York  City  may  contribute),  the  prognosis  for  future 
growth  is  guarded,  because  the  national  trend  is  one  of  slow 
growth.    In  nation,  State,  and  this  area,  apparel  is  second 
only  to  lumber  products  as  a  low-income,  low-productivity, 
low-investment  industry.  1958  data  for  only  two  counties  are 
a va  i lab  1 e : 
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Other  major  manufacturing  commitments:   The  two  la 
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County  pulp  mill  at  Acme.   Both  employ  men  with 
f  skills,  upgrading  the  labor  force  and  producing 
nough  to  raise  the  area's  inventory  of  services, 
es  are  no r ma  1 - gr ow t h  in  character,  but  paper  is 
ith  an  innovational  drive  capable  of  creating  new 
investments,  new  income,  new  employment.   Other 
es  are:  fertilizers,  centered  about  the  Port  of 
clining  in  labor  requirements,  bedeviled  by  sea- 
ions  and  product  substitutions,  but  expected  to 
stabilizer  of  the  future  economy;  concrete,  like 
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ts,  po r t -c en t er ed  in  use  of  imported  materials. 


Basic  Service  Industries — Railroads  and  the  Port:    The  major 
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Wilmington  was  long  the  main  gateway 
ts  and  to  the  State  for  imports  in 

railroad  boom  enabled  the  nation 
s,  and  manpower  together  for  industri- 

national  market.   Thus  the  Wilmington 
ened  the  State  to  commercial  agricul- 
s  through  Wilmington's  port;  this 

Coast  Line  with  headquarters  in 
elopment  of  the  Piedmont  brought 

bypassing  the  Coast,  and  new  modes 
s  and  airplanes  —  further  isolated 
te  dependence  on  its  Port. 
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THE  PORT  OF  WILMINGTON 

Wilmington  is  a  fine  port  but  a  poor  entrepot .   The  Port  has 
been  isolated  by  poor  rail  and  highway  links  to  the  developing 
interior,  and  these  serve  a  poor  area  of  the  country  which 
produces  high-bulk,  low-value  goods  and  cannot  afford  a  wide 
range  of  imports.   How  basic  the  Port  is  may  be  considered  with 
regard  to  these  questions: 

1)  How  has  the  port  influenced  industrialization  in 
the  area  relative  to  other  South  Alantic  ports? 

2)  To  what  extent  is  port  traffic  basic  for  a  large 
regional  market  relative  to  other  ports? 

3)  What  are  port  potentials  for  a  basic  industrial 
compl ex? 
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e  5--MAJ0R  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  BY  PRODUCT,   1958,  WILMINGTON  AND  OTHER  PORT  CITIES,    BY 

EMPLOYMENT  SIZE  AND  PORT-RELATED  STATUS 
(port-related  industries  capitalized,  pa r t ia 1 ly - r e la t ed  underlined) 


oyment  size 


WI LMINGTON 


NORFOLK 


CHARLESTON 


SAVANNAH 


JACKSONVILLE 


( none) 


Motor  Vehicles 


PAPERBOARD 

Cigars 


PAPER  MILL 
Paper  bags 


SHIPBUILDI  NG 
C  i  ga  r  s 


Boiler  prod. 
Synth . weavi nj 


SHIPBUILDING 
Newspaper 


As  bestos  prod, 


SUGAR  REFINERY 
PAPERBOARD 
SHIPBUILDING 
Truck  trailers 


PAPERBOARD 
SHIPBUILDI  NG 
N  ewspaper 


Cotton  weaving 
Men's  shirts(2) 


PKGD.  FISHC2) 
BOXES-CRATES 
AGRI  .CHEMICALS 
INORGANIC  CMLS 
SHIPBUI LDING 
Gaskets-insul . 


SHIPBUILDING 

Elect ro-metall 

Dresses 

Chi  Id.  dresses 

Men's  shirts 


PKGD .FISH 
VENEER-PLYWOOD 
CORRUG. CARTONS 
GYPSUM  PROD. 
INORG. PIGMENTS 
Bread 
Newspaper 


CORRUG .CARTONS 
GYPSUM  PROD. 
Glass  cont. 


Misc.  foods 

Bread 

Ice  c  r  earn 

News  paper 


2  4  9  ( ma j  or 
o  e  s  of  firms) 


VENEER,  WOOD 
PRESERVING, 
apparel,  local 
foods,  newspaper 


FISH,  WOOD  PRES . 
AGRI  .CMLS  .  , SHIPS 
&  BOATS ,  cement , 
metals ,  rubber  & 


plastics ,  textile 
bags ,  felt  goods , 
local  foods,  etc. 


WOOD  PRES . , BOXES 
PAPER  BAGS, 
AGRI . CMLS , 
ASPHALT,   INORG. 
CMLS ,  books , 
synth. finish, 
local  foods.. 


VENEER,  BOXES, 
WOOD  PRES . , 
AGRI .CMLS , 
PETROL .REF . , 
ASPHALT ,  Glue . 
Metal  cans , 
local  foods . . 


SHIPS  ,  AGRI.  CMLS., 
PAPERBOARD , CART. 
BOXES  ,  FISH,  WOOD 
CMLS . ,  concrete, 
_s  teel  prod.jfiachv 
furn.  , mattresses 
apparel,  foods. . 


Lrms  included  are  those  in  the  ports'  home  county 
rea  . 


except  Norfolk,  which  included  its  metropolitan 


U.S.  Census  of  Manufactures 


Table  6--PERCENT  SHARE  OF  TONNAGE  BY  SHIPPING  AND  PRODUCT  CLASS  FOR  MAJOR  SOUTH  ATLANTIC 

PORTS  ,  1960 
(  +  is  larger,  -  is  smaller,  than  ports'  average  share  of  tonnage) 


Shipping  Class 
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ort  of 

Norfolk 
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Jackson- 
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o  r  eh  ead 

TOTAL  SIX 

WI LMINGTON 

ton 

nah 

vi  1  1  e 

City 

PORTS 

J./ 

COMPETITIVE  TOTAL  : 

8  , 

8  , 

5% 

25  . 

7% 

_ 

16.4% 
11.8 

24.9% 
25  .  9 

+ 

23.3% 
28  .  3 

_ 

1  .  1% 
0  .  1 

100.0% 

— Imports 

25  . 

9 

100  .  0 

— Exports 

+ 

12  . 

.  3 

24, 

0 

+ 

20  .  5 

26  .  6 

- 

14.1 

• 

2  .  4 

100  .  0 

— Coastal  receipts 

- 

4  , 

.  0 

+ 

39  , 

7 

14.9 

22.0 

19.5 

- 

0 

100.0 

— Coastal  shipments 

- 

4  , 

9 

- 

16  , 

6 

- 

29.1  - 

17  .  6 

i 

29  .  4 

J 

3  .  1 

100  .  0 

PRODUCT  TOTALS  1/ : 

--Animal,  fish  (edible) 

9  , 

,5% 

26  . 

.  2% 

+ 

26.4%- 

17.2% 

- 

13.8% 

' 

7  .  0% 

100.0% 

— Animal,  fish  (ined.) 

- 

1  , 

,  5 

+ 

4r 

,  1 

- 

6.5  - 

4  .  6 

- 

11.5 

+ 

30.5 

100  .  0 

— Foods  &.  beverages 

- 

3  , 

,  6 

- 

12  , 

.  9 

15.3  + 

36  .  5 

+ 

31.6 

- 

* 

100  .  0 

— Veg.  products  (ined.) 

■ 

10  , 

,  6 

+ 

36  , 

,  5 

- 

5  .  2 

28  .  9 

- 

11.2 

- 

7  .  7 

100  .  0 

--Texti les 

- 

3  , 

,  5 

28 

.  6 

+ 

41.9 

24  .  9 

- 

1  .  1 

- 

* 

100.0 

— Wood  &  paper 

- 

6  , 

.  2 

- 

11  , 

,  5 

18  .  0 

24  .  4 

i 

39  .  5 

- 

* 

100.0 

— Nonmetallic  minerals 

- 

3  , 

,  1 

+ 

32  , 

,  5 

- 

13  .  1 

28  .  8 

22  .  3 

- 

* 

100  .  0 

— Metals  (fab.  &  no  n  fab. 

)  + 

20 

.  1 

- 

20 

.9 

19  .  0 

23  .  9 

- 

16.0 

- 

* 

100  .  0 

— Machi  ner y 

- 

6 

.  1 

- 

20 

.  0 

14  .  1 

22.8 

+ 

36  .  9 

- 

* 

100  .  0 

—  Chemi  ca 1 s 

+ 

12 

.  7 

+ 

38 

.  3 

16.7  - 

13.9 

- 

16  .  8 

+ 

1  .  7 

100.0 

— Miscellaneous 

t 

24 

.  5 

29 

.  5 

- 

6.0  - 

5  .  3 

+ 

34.4 

" 

* 

100  .  0 

1/EXCLUDED  FROM  ABOVE: 

7 

.  0% 

69 

.  o1;; 

7  .  1% 

4  .  7% 

11.0% 

1  .  2% 

100.0% 

—  Port  internal  rcpts. 

- 

2 

.  4 

+ 

79 

.  8 

- 

3.2  - 

1  .  5 

12.3 

1  .  0 

100  .  0 

— Port  int.  Shipments 

- 

5 

.  5 

68 

.  4 

- 

5.2  - 

1  .  6 

+ 

17.5 

+ 

1  .  8 

100  .  0 

—  Coal  —  exp.  &.  coa.  shi 

P-- 

0 

t- 

100 

.  0 

- 

0 

0 

- 

0 

- 

0 

100  .  0 

— Grain,  soybean-export 

- 

0 

+ 

98 

.  5 

- 

* 

0  .  2 

- 

0  .  2 

1  .  1 

100  .  0 

—  Petroleum  —  imports 

- 

3 

.  2 

- 

37 

.  2 

+ 

18.1  + 

17.9 

+ 

19  .  2 

4  .  4 

100  .  0 

--P et r o 1 . -c oa .   receipts 

+ 

18 

•  7 

- 

37 

.0 

+ 

14.4 

8  .  4 

+ 

20  .  1 

1  .  4 

100  .  0 

TOTAL  SHIPPING: 

7 

.  2% 

63 

.  2% 

8  .  3% 

7  .  4% 

12.6% 

1  .  2% 

100.0% 

*  Less  than  half  of  one  percent 


Source:   Appendix  B, 
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WILMINGTON  PORT  SERVICE  AREA 


CONCLUSIONS:  THE  WILMINGTON  PORT  IS  PRIMARILY  A  SERVICE 
FUNCTION  FOR  THE  INDUSTRY  AND  POPULATION  OF  ITS  AREA  AND 
NOT  FOR  THE  PIEDMONT,  PETROLEUM  NOTABLY  EXCEPTED-- 

Charleston  is  the  Piedmont's  shipper  for  foods  and 
textiles;  Norfolk  is  the  Piedmont's  shipper  for 
tobacco  and  lumber --furniture. 

The  Port  is,  however,  an  important  contributor  to  the  local 
economy:  it  produces  about  $25,000,000  in  income  from  traffic. 
The  potential  is  there  for  port-related  industry  and  for 
extension  of  transportation  service  to  the  Piedmont.   Needed 
are  grain  storage  facilities,  petroleum  pipeline  transport, 
improved  highways  for  trucking  to  the  Piedmont  and  North- 
South  for  New  York-Norfolk-Florida  traffic,  development  of 
the  West  bank  of  the  Cape  Fear  with  railroad  spurs  and  roads 
for  port-related  facilities,  and  a  major  marina  for  pleasure 
craft  on  the  North-South  route. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ECONOMY 


Our  analysis  of  the  Wilmington  economy  will  be  addressed  to  these 
key  questions: 


In  what  activities  does  the  Wilmington  economy  specialize? 
How  well  have  local  firms  competed  within  their  respective 

i  ndus  tries? 
Have  all  local  activities,  taken  together,  led  the  economy 

in  a  direction  of  long-run  growth? 
What  is  the  growth  character  of  local  types  of  industry? 
What  are  the  probable  future  trends  of  the  local  economy? 
What  new  directions  for  local  economic  growth  are  feasible? 


Answers  to  the  questions  will  center  on  performance  of  the  local 
economy  relative  to  national  trends  and  with  comparisons  among 
Wilmington,  its  Trading  Area,  the  State,  and  other  major  Atlantic 
ports  . 

Specialization:   1  .  In  what  activities  does  the  Wilmington  economy 
specialize?   RAILROAD  TRANSPORTATION,  MANUFACTURES  OF  TEXTILES 
AND  APPAREL,  PRIVATE  HOUSEHOLD  WORK,  water  transportation, 
wholesale  trade,  and  personal  services. 
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■-  ECONOMIC  SPECIALIZATION  OF  WILMINGTON,   ITS  TRADING  AREA,  THE  STATE,  AND  MAJOR  PORT 

CITIES 
(Figures  are  percent  by  which  each  area  exceeds  the  national  proportion  in  the  in- 
dustry; a  figure  of  100  means  100%,  or  double,  the  national  proportion;  only  figures 
in  excess  of  50%  are  shown.) 
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Agriculture  was  excluded  from  all  the  above  computations.  Had  it  been  included,  the 
trading  area  would  show  specialization  in  only  lumber  and  agriculture,  and  the  State 
would  have  had  agriculture  replacing  private  household  work  • 
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Wilmington  Trading  Area . 


Competitive  Standing:    2 .  How  well  have  local  firms  competed 
within  their  own  industries?   NOT  VERY  WELL,  GENERALLY.   Had 
local  firms  grown  at  precisely  the  national  growth  rates  for 
each  industry  during  the  past  decade,  there  would  have  been 
more  than  1,000  additional  jobs  in  the  county  by  1960. 
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Long-run  Growth  Direction:    3 .  Have  all  local  industries,  taken 
together,  led  the  economy  in  a  direction  of  long-run  growth?   NO ! 
The  competitive  change  for  New  Hanover,  comparing  each  industry's 
growth  from  1950-60  above,  showed  a  loss  of  1,054  jobs  from 
expected  levels,  had  the  local  economy  grown  at  the  national  rate. 
This  may  be  considered  the  short- run  competitive  change.  Table  8 
also  provides  the  basis  for  another  component  of  change--the 
long-run  effect  of  whether  the  whole  industry  has  been  growing 
more  or  less  than  overall  national  employment.   According  to 
this  component,  there  was  a  long-run  industry  loss  of  another 
2,040  .jobs  in  New  Hanover  County  from  1950-60. 

Local  employment  actually  grew  by  2,148  jobs  from  1950-60.   How, 
then,  can  it  be  said  that  the  economy  has  had  both  short-run  and 
long-run  losses  totaling  more  than  3,000  jobs  in  that  time?   The 
answer  is  simply  that  the  basis  of  comparison  has  been  the  nation, 
and  local  growth  fell  more  than  3,000  jobs  behind  the  national 
expansion  rate  during  the  past  decade.   Economists  argue  that  the 
national  economy  is  not  expanding  fast  enough  to  provide  needed 
employment;  in  this  light,  it  is  obvious  that  Wilmington  has  lagged 
far  behind  providing  enough  jobs  just  for  county  residents. 


Table  8--ANALYSIS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  CHANGE,   1950-60,  NEW  HANOVER  COUNTY  AND  THE  TRADING 
AREA  RELATIVE  TO  NATIONAL  CHANGE,  BY  INDUSTRY 
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Computations  from  U.S.  Census  data  for  county,  area,  and  nation. 
E  for  comparable  summary  data  on  major  port  cities. 


See  Appendi  x 


Figure  1  is  a  graphic  portrayal  of  the  directions  of  growth 
of  New  Hanover  employment  by  industry  from  1950-60.   The 
line  between  economic  growth  and  decline  is  graphically  a 
diagonal  line  from  upper  left  to  lower  right.   At  a  glance, 
most  Wilmington  industries  are  pointed  in  a  direction  of 
net  (short-run  and  long-run)  decline,  as  is  the  line  for 
the  total  county  economy. 

What  are  consequences  of  the  directions  of  growth  shown  in 
Figure  1,  and  what  are  desirable  future  directions  of  growth? 

A .  The  direction  of  maximum  growth  is  that  of  long-run 
growth  industries  with  local  short-run  competitive 
gain .   Only  6.0%  of  New  Hanover  employment  in  1960 
was  in  this  direction.   These  industries  were  finance- 
insurance-  r ea 1  estate,  metal  fabrication,  and  machinery 
manufacturing,  totaling  1,562  employees. 

B .  Long-run  growth  may  occur  if  competitive  losses  are 
less  than  long-run  industry  growth  gains.    In  New 
Hanover  only  educational  and  other  professional 
services  (2.746  wo r ke r s -- 1 0 . 6%  of  all  employment) 
were  in  this  category.   Expansion  of  hospital  and 
medical  facilities,  schools,  and  a  senior  college 
status  for  Wilmington  College,  provide  some  impetus 
for  growth  in  this  direction. 


C .  Net  growth  may  occur  if  competitive  gains  continue  to 

exceed  industry  losses.   Textile  and  apparel  manufactur- 
ing, and  communications  (2,704  workers  — 10.4%  of  employ- 
ment) were  so  characterized.    In  order  to  maintain  net 
gains  in  textiles,  a  high  rate  of  expansion  would  be 
required  in  industries  whose  low  market  growth  is  being 
met  increasingly  by  imports,  substitution  of  nonfibre 
materials,  and  mechanized  technology,  by  fewer  firms 
employing  fewer  workers.    In  apparel,  specialized  goods 
are  produced  in  large  fashion  centers,  while  mass  pro- 
duction firms  are  now  getting  into  mechanization,  low- 
ering manpower  needs. 


FIGURE  1--DIRECTI0NS  OF  NEW  HANOVER  EMP LOYME NT  TR ENDS  BY  INDUSTRY,   1950-60 


Short-run  Changes  Due  to  Local  Competition  and| Long-run  Changes  Due  to  National  Industry  Growth. 
U.S.  Growth  for  each  industry  is  base  zero. 
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Long-run  net  growth  in  these  manufacturing  directions,  then, 
is   unlikely. 

D .  Industries  in  which  competitive  losses  exceeded  long- 
run  growth  should  be  expanded  where  possible.  In  this 
category  were  transportation  manufacturing,  printing  and 
publishing,  public  administration,  trucking  and  ware- 
housing, foods  manufacturing,  and  business  and  repair 
services,  with  a  combined  1960  employment  of  3,168  — 
12.2%  of  the  total.   Wilmington's  Port  status  would 
be  enhanced  by  an  expansion  of  trucking  and  warehousing. 
Recent  expansion  in  processing  of  area  vegetable  pro- 
ducts was  a  positive  step,  countering  losses  in  bakeries 
Barring  new  Federal  projects  (to  replace  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  loss),  public  administration,  printing  and 
publishing,  and  business  services  should  expand  apace 
with  the  rest  of  the  economy. 
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Appendix  E  furnishes  a  sharp  contrast  of  the  net  shift  (adding 
short-run  and  long-run  growth  trends)  and  of  actual  employment 
change  from  1950-60  in  Wilmington  and  other  port  cities.    It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  net  shift  is  a  comparison  of 
local  with  national  growth.   Thus,  Norfolk  had  an  employment 
gain  of  26,375  but  a  net  shift  of  -4,209;  had  Norfolk  industries 
grown   at  the  national  rate,  there  would  have  been  4,209  more 
workers,  or  a  decade  gain  of  30,584,  indicating  that  Norfolk's 
large  growth  was  not  adequate  by  national  growth  standards. 
Wilmington's  growth  of  2,148  in  employment  should  have  been 
one  of  5,242  to  have  equaled  the  national  employment  growth 
rate.   Only  Jacksonville  and  Charleston  exceeded  the  national 
gr  ow t h  rate. 

Overall  Growth  Trend:  4.  What  is  the  growth  character  of  local 
industry  in  Wi  lm.in,&t  on?   Given  the  present  distribution  of 
industries,  Wilmington  has  a  great  index  3.6%  BELOW  that  for 
the  nation  during  the  1960-70  decade. 


FIGURE  2--DIRECTI0NS  OF  PERCENT  OVERALL  GROWTH,   1950-60,  IN  WILMINGTON  AND  COMPARABLE  AREAS 

Short-run  Changes  Due  to  Lo^al  Competition  and  Long-run  Changes  Due  to  National  Industry  Growth 
The  U.S.  Overall  growth  rate  is  base  zero 


|Short-run  Loss  exceeded  by 
Long-run  Growth 


Growth  greater  than 
Long-run  Loss 
of  Net  Decline 


Table  9  --  SUMMARY  OF  THE  GROWTH  CHARACTER  OF  ALL  PRESENT  INDUSTRIES  RELATIVE  TO  THE  NATION 
(U.  S.  —  0;    figures  are  relative  to  national  growth  in  employment  for  a  ten-year  period) 


WILMINGTON  (county) 
<or t  h  Caro li  na 
V .  Tradi ng  Ar  ea 
Norfolk  Area 
Charleston  (county) 
Savannah  (county) 
Jacksonville  (county) 


TOTAL  ALL 
INDUSTRIES 

-3.6% 

-10.3 

-17  .  2 

5  .  8 

7  .  3 

0  .  1 

1  .  7 


L  LESS 

TOTAL  ALL 

CULTURE 

MANUFACTURING 

-2.4% 

-9.1% 

-4  .  5 

-17  .  5 

-1.1 

-13  .  1 

6  .  8 

30  .  8 

9  .  4 

27  .  5 

0  .  4 

-0  .  5 

2  .  4 

8  .  2 

TOTAL  SERVICES 
AND  TRADES 


-0  .6", 
3  .  4 
3  .  0 
1  .  9 
3  .  2 

0  .  7 

1  .  4 


Source:    Computations  based  on  1960  distributions  of  employment  projected  by  national  non- 
agricultural  growth  rates  for  the  past  decade. 


Table  9  shows  that  local  services  and  trades  are  likely  to 
grow  at  just  about  the  national  rate,  but  that  manufacturing 
is  likely  to  fall  9%  below  the  national  manufacturing  level. 
If  national  employment  grows  by  2  0%  (1.20  times  the  1960 
figure),  Wilmington's  growth  would  be  100.0%-  3.6%,  or  96.4% 
of  1.20,  or  15.7%  above  the  1960  figure.   The  Trading  Area's 
index  of  -17.2  would  produce  a  figure  virtually  unchanged 
from  its  present  employment,  while  the  State  index  of  -10.3 
would  result  in  a  gain  of  nearly  8%  over  1960.   The  other 
ports  range  from  Savannah's  unity  with  the  nation  to  Charles- 
ton's +7.3  index.   Jacksonville  has  actually  grown  much  the 
fastest,  but  this  is  not  due  to  the  types  of  industry  but  to 
its  high  competitive  increases. 


Figure  3  shows  trends  of  employment  in  New  Hanover,  1940-70, 
by  four  classes  of  industries  according  to  growth  character. 
Between  1940  and  1950,  local  employment  expanded  considerably 
in  'slow-growth'  industries--wholesale  and  retail  trade, 
construction,  water  transportation,  personal  services,  apparel 
--much  of  it  resulting  from  the  intervening  wartime  boom. 
Continued  expansion  since  1950  has  been  led  by  apparel.    The 
1970  projection  is  based  on  national  industry  trends  applied 
to  New  Hanover  County's  1960  figures.   The  'declining'  group 
includes  railroads,  textiles,  and  lumber  products.   The 
'moderate-growth'  group  failed  to  show  expected  gains  from  19  40- 
60  largely  because  of  inclusion  of  private  household  workers, 
who  have  declined  locally.   The  '  f a s t - gr ow t h '  group  is  led  by 
education  and  other  professional  services  and  finance-insurance- 
r  ea 1  estate. 

Future  Trends:   5 .  What  are  the  probable  future  trends  of  the 
local  economy?  Table  10  shows  actual  1960  employment  and  1970 
projections  for  New  Hanover  County  and  the  Trading  Area,  pro- 
jected by  industry  at  national  growth  rates.   The  projection 
shows  a  total  employment  gain  of  15%  for  New  Hanover  County, 
nearly  all  the  gains  in  professional  and  commercial  services. 
On  the  other  hand,  large  projected  gains  in  these  services 
for  the  Trading  Area  are  completely  wiped  out  by  projected 
decreases  in  farm  employment.   The  projection  does  not  take 
into  account  the  past  rates  of  growth  of  the  industries  locally, 
assuming  that  future  growth  will  be  determined  by  long-run 
industry  growth  rates. 


Some  of  the  Trading  Area  projection  figures  are  questionable 
in  the  light  of  actual  local  experience.  Because  of  the  large 
number  of  uneconomica 1 ly  small  lumber  units  in  the  Trading 
Area,  the  projected  decrease  is  probably  understated,  given 
competition,  mechanization,  and  higher  operating  costs. 


FIGURE  3    EMPLOYMENT—NEW  HANOVER  COUNTY  BY  GROWTH  CHARACTER  OF  INDUSTRIES,   1940-1970 
(Employment  in  Thousands) 

1950  1960  1970 


Table  10--  PROJECTIONS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY,  TO  1970 

WILMINGTON  TRADING  AREA 
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Census  reports  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  industry  data, 


Because  of  the  decline  in  Trading  Area  farm  population,  a  high 
increase  in  some  services  appears  unlikely.   This  is  especially 
true  of  education,  where  a  declining  school  population  contradicts 
a  projected  large  increase  in  teachers.   Because  of  the  low-income 
general  character  of  the  Trading  Area,  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
demand  for  trades  and  services  will  produce  gains  as  high  as 
those  projected.   Therefore,  the  Trading  Area  1970  employment, 
although  showing  a  loss,  is  probably  overstated,  barring  attrac- 
tion of  an  unexpected  number  of  major  new  industries. 
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The  projected  changes  in  ages  of  workers  on  Figure  4  reflect  the 
age  composition  of  the  population.   Thus  the  large  increase  in 
workers  ages  18-24  in  1970  is  a  result  of  the  high  birth  rates 
of  1945-55  and  not  of  changes  in  labor  force  rates  used.   A  key 
question  for  the  local  economy  is  whether  an  abundance  of  new 
jobs  will  be  provided  for  young  people  entering  the  labor  market 
during  this  decade. 


FIGURE  4   NEW  HANOVER  COUNTY  LABOR  FORCE,  1960-1980,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX 


6  ,  000 


4  ,000 


|XXXXvl  1960 


New  Directions :    6 .  What  new  directions  for  local  economic 
growth  are  feasible? 

a.)  Long-run-growth  basic  industry  using  local  resources. 
b.)  Regional  market  and  transportation  oriented  firms, 
c.)  Support  activities  for  existing  industries, 
d.)  Expansion  of  the  Port  Service  Area  to  serve  Piedmont 

industry  and  an  enlarged  consumer  market, 
e.)  Development  of  local  service  activities,  both 

commercial  and  public,  to  create  and  satisfy 

local  demand . 

The  greatest  potential  for  basic  industry  is  in  application 
of  modern  technology  to  local  resources.   Examples  include: 
wood-cotton-water  for  plastics (cellulose  acetate);  soybeans 
for  casein  plastics;  nonweave  paper -p r oc es s  textile  goods; 
fiberboard  products;  meatpacking;  prepackaged  frozen  seafood 
and  vegetables;  and  extraction  of  inorganic  chemicals  from 
seawater.   Establishment  of  a  chemical  complex  in  the 
Wilmington  area  is  feasible,  given:  cheap  bulk  transportation 
of  goods  through  the  Intracoastal  Waterway,  the  Atlantic,  and 
navigable  rivers;  inshipment  of  enormous  amounts  of  petroleum 
products;  an  abundance  of  fresh  underground  water  and  brackish 
seawater;  easy  access  to  resources  and  markets  along  the 
coast  and  in  the  Piedmont;  and  a  large,  mobile  labor  force. 

Surveys  of  industrial  managers  show  that  industry  locates  to 
maximize  profits  through  cost  advantages.   Most  important  are 
cost  and  availability  of:  labor  (but  cheap  labor  is  not  cheap 
in  a  technology  requiring  complex  skills  and  productivity); 
resources  (forest  and  farm  products,  water);  fuel  and  power; 
developed  sites;  rapid  and  cheap  transportation;  and  markets 
(much  of  the  Southeastern  United  States  is  yet  to  be  exploited 
by  many  consumer  - o r i en t ed  industries.) 


Not  all  industry-hunting  is  good  hunting.   There  is  a  commonly 
held  idea  that  a  community's  progress  and  assurance  of 
continued  growth  depend  on  its  attraction  and  aggregation  of 
anything  which  can  be  labeled  'industry'  or  'manufacturing. ' 


New  investments,  payrolls,  and  jobs  are  generally  desirable, 
but  low-investment,  low-productivity,  low-pay,  low-skill, 
and  slow-growth  industries  may  downgrade  and  stagnate  a 
community.   Manufacturing  firms  and  jobs  have  grown  at  a 
faster  rate  in  the  State  than  in  the  nation  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  now  only  South  Carolina,  outside  the  industrial 
North,  has  a  higher  proportion  of  manufacturing  workers. 
Yet  this  State  ranks  last  in  the  nation  in  average  pay  per 
industry  worker,  and  investment,  productivity,  and  momentum 
for  further  growth  are  inadequate.   Over  half  the  State's 
present  manufacturing  employment  is  in  industries  which  are 
declining  nationally.   Further,  half  the  State's  new 
industrial  jobs  in  the  past  decade  were  for  women. 
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Consequences  for  Wilmington:   Present  industries  using  large 
numbers  of  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  workers  must  mechanize 
to  survive,  and  attraction  of  new  labor-intensive  firms  which  will 
follow  suit  sooner  or  later  will  only  worsen  the  job  situation 
at  a  later  time.   Mechanization  of  production  and  the  cost-price 
squeeze  are  leading  to  mass  outmigration  from  farms  in  this  area, 
and  small  lumber  and  other  producers  and  small  merchants  are 
following  suit.    In  larger  firms,  the  apparel  and  textile  booms 
are  temporary  gains,  railroads  are  slashing  manpower,  and  only 


high-investment,  capital-intensive  industries  (paper,  chemical, 
turbine,  food)  are  likely  to  expand  employment  in  the  long  run-- 
and  the  demand  will  be  in  engineers  and  other  professionals 
and  for  highly  skilled  technicians.    In  summary,  Wilmington 
needs  industries  with  high  capital  investments,  high  productivity 
employing  technical  and  professional  workers,  either  utilizing 
local  resources  or  supplying  a  regional  market.   Firms  should 
not  be  encouraged  merely  to  employ  cheap  labor,  unless  workers 
have  good  prospects  for  being  upgraded  in  higher  skills. 

Future  growth  in  employment  and  income  is  most  likely  to  be 
in  service  indust r i  es 
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Development  of  Wilmington  College  into  a  se 
attraction  of  conventions,  building  of  a  ce 
(music  and  the  arts),  expansion  of  a  medica 
organization  of  developments  for  retired  pe 
needed  if  Wilmington  is  to  take  advantage  o 
in  service  industries. 
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Our  nation  has  the  capacity  for  producing  all  the  capital  and 
consumer  goods  we  need.   We  have  the  capacity  and  wealth  for 
providing  all  services.   Yet,  according  to  Michael  Harrington's 
latest  book,  fifty  million  Americans  live  in  poverty.   National 
needs  for  schools,  hospitals,  roads,  and  housing,  and  almost 
unlimited  needs  for  the  underdeveloped  world,  are  yet  to  be  met. 
Wilmington  will  do  well  to  obtain  its  share  of  the  public 
services  implicit  in  this  vast  demand. 


STYLE  OF  LIFE  IN  W I LMI NGTON--A  SUMMARY 

Income  measures  showed  that  residents  of  the  City  of  Wilmington  have 

an  unbalanced  income  distribution;  the  top  13,8%  of  families  earn- 
ing more  than  $8,000  had  36,8%  of  all  City  income,  while  the  37,8% 
earning  under  $3,000   had  only  12,8%  of  all  income.    aiburban 
Planning  Area  incomes  were  more  equitably  distributed. 

Business  in  the  Trading  Area  lagged  because  of  low  income  levels. 

If  the  population  had  had  incomes  at  national  levels,  there  would 
have  been  $46i  million  more  income  in  New  Hanover  and  $280  million 
in  the  Trading  Area,  and  retail  sales  alone  would  have  been  63.5% 
higher  in  the  City  and  38.0%  higher  in  the  rest  of  the  county  in 
1958  . 

Income.  Education,  and  Housing  were  shown  to  be  closely  interrelated. 
Adults  with  good  educations  work  in  high-income  occupat ions , live 
in  good  housing,  and  enjoy  a  style  of  life  which  encourages  their 
children  to  follow  or  improve  on  the  standards  set.   On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  'chain  of  poverty'  wherein  adults  with  low  edu- 
cational attainment  can  qualify  for  only  low-income  and  low-skill 
jobs,  can  afford  poor  housing,  and  have  an  impoverished  style  of 
life  which  tends  to  repeat  itself  in  the  experience  of  their 
children.   This  is  particularly  true  of  Negroes. 

Cultural  Upgrading  of  the  whole  community  can  be  encouraged  by  ob- 
taining a  senior  college  and  a  cultural  center  for  Wilmington. 
The  City  has  a  good  opportunity  to  become  a  center  of  communities 
for  the  retired;  needed  are  community  centers  and  medical  facilities 
for  the  City's  senior  citizens. 

The  Future  City  may  be  one  with  an  ever-higher  style  of  life,  as  auto- 
mation  takes  over  repetitive  mechanical  and  clerical  tasks;  minia- 
turization of  production  processes  and  of  energy  production  make 
possible  a  physically  and  intellectually  self-sufficient  community 
of  Wilmington's  size   with  unpractical  but  delightful  luxuries 
which  give  life  to  a  communi t y--vi sual ly  attractive  surroundings, 
a  wide  range  of  cultural,  intellectual,  and  recreational  activities. 
BUT  the  major  unpractical  luxury  that  the  present  OR  future  community 
cannot  afford  is  a  population  with  low  levels  of  education,  skill, 
or  income.' 


INCOME,  BUSINESS,  AND  STYLE  OF  LIFE  IN  WILMINGTON 

An  assessment  of  the  qua li  t y  of  living  in  Wilmington  is 
needed  by  its  citizens  in  planning  for  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live.   Basic  measures  of  income,  business,  educa- 
tion, and  housing  will  be  employed  for  comparisons  of 
Wilmington  with  other  areas.   Trends  will  be  evaluated 
to  point  up  consequences  for  the  future  of  Wilmington. 

INCOME:    Figure  5  presents  summary  measures  for  the  1959 
income  of  residents  of  Wilmington,  the  rest  of  New  Hanover 
County,  the  Trading  Area,  and  the  urban  populations  of 
the  State  and  the  nation.   Three  statistical  measures 
are  used: 

Family  Average  is  the  total  of  personal  incomes  of 
all  families  divided  by  the  number  of  families. 

Family  Median  is  the  midpoint  at  which  half  the 

families  had  more,  half  less,  personal  income. 

Per  Capita  Income  is  the  total  of  all  family  and 

other  personal  income  divided  by  total  population. 
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FIGURE  5:   INCOME  MEASURES  FOR  WILMINGTON  AND  COMPARABLE  AREAS,  1959 
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FIGURE  6:   PERCENT  OF  FAMILIES  AND  SHARES  OF  TOTAL  PERSONAL  INCOME  BY 
FAMILY  INCOME  GROUP,  1959,  FOR  WILMINGTON  AND  COMPARABLE  AREAS 
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important  additional  data  by  race.   There 


Appendix  F  provides  Important  additional  data  by  race 
it  is  shown  that  the  white  population  of  Wilmington  has  a  higher 
average  income  than  whites  outside  the  City,  but  a  lower  median, 
while  City  nonwhites  have  both  higher  average  and  median.   The 


while  City  nonwhites  have  both  higher  average  and  median.  The 
important  thing  is  that  white  income  levels  are  more  than  doubl 
those  of  nonwhites  in  Wilmington  and  that  most  of  the  county 
nonwhites  are  in  the  City,  accounting  for  most  of  the  City's 
poor  income  distribution. 
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Table  11  --  INCOME  DATA  SHOWING  THE  LAG  OF  NEW  HANOVER  COUNTY  AND  OF  THE  SEVEN-COUNTY 
WILMINGTON  TRADING  AREA  BEHIND  THE  NATIONAL  INCOME  LEVELS  IN  1959.  BY  RACE 


Personal  Income  ($1,000) 
White     Nonwhite   Total 


Per  Capita  Income  ($) 
White   Nonwhite   Total 


Actual  New  Hanover  Income 

If  at  U.  S.  Income  Level 

New  Hanover  Deficit  behind  U.S 


188,173  $13,736  $101,909 
95,882  37,056  132.938 
-7,708     -23.321     -31.029 


$1704 
1853 
-149 


$689 

1853 

-1164 


$1420 
1853 
-433 


New  Hanover  at  U.S.  Urban  Level 
Deficit  behind  U.S.  Urban  Level 


107,058 
-18  ,885 


41  ,  376 
-27  ,640 


148  ,  434 
-46  ,  525 


2069 
-365 


2069 
-1380 


2069 
-649 


Trading  Area  Actual  Income 
If  at  U.  S.  Income  Level 
Deficit  behind  U.  S.  Level 


215  .  199  38,111  253  ,311 
366,696  166,281  532,977 
■151,496    -128,170   -279,666 


1087 
1853 
-766 


425 

1853 
•1428 


881 
1853 
-972 


RELATION  OF  PERSONAL  INCOME,   1959,  TO  RETAIL  SALES,   195i 


CITY  OF 
WILMINGTON 


REST  OF 

COUNTY 


SEVEN-COUNTY 
TRADING  AREA 


1960  Share  of  Population,  Combined 
1959  Share  of  Personal  Income 
1958  Share  of  Retail  Sales 
Retail  Sales/Income,  for  Each  Area 


12.2% 
17  .  2 
30  .  1 
118.8 


7  .  7% 
11.6 

5.9 
34  .  6 


8  0  .  1% 
71.2 
64  .  0 
60  .  6 


Given  the  addition  of  deficits  in  the  upper  table  (U.  S.  for  the  Trading  Area,  U.  S.  Urban 
for  New  Hanover  County)  and  the  above  set  of  relationships,  the  following  1958  retail 
sales  increases  result  if  these  areas  had  had  national  income  levels: 

Gain  in  retail  sales  at  U.  S.  income  levels:     $45,754,000        $5,410,000        $167,800,000 
Actual  1958  retail  sales  72,078,000        14,255,000  153,464,000 

Percent  sales  increase  at  U.  S.  incomes  63.5%  38.0%  109.3% 


Source:   Computations  based  on  data  from  U 


censuses  of  business  and  population. 


Table  12 


RETAIL  SALES  IN  WILMINGTON  AS  A  SHARE  OF  ALL  RETAIL  SALES  IN  ITS  TRADING  AREA  AND 
IN  NEW  HANOVER  COUNTY,   1954  and  1958,  BY  KIND  OF  BUSINESS 


City  Retail  Sales  as  %  of: 
Trading  Area     The  County 


Retail  Sales,  Rest  of  County  as 


TOTAL  RETAIL  SALES 
(Eating  P  lac  es 
Furniture,  home  eqpt. 
Apparel,  accessory 
Drug  stores 
Food  stores 
Specialized  goods 
General  merchandise 
Automobile  dealers 
Gasoline  stations 
Lumber,  Bldg,  Hardware, 
Farm  equi  pment 
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35.0 
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98 
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Table  13  --EDUCATION  AND  HOUSING  CHARACTERISTICS  BY  INCOME  IN  NEW  HANOVER  COUNTY,   1960 


Category  and  Class 

Di  s  t  r ibut  ion 

Of  Ca t egor i  es 

By  Class 

Total  I 

nc  ome  of 

Hous  eho Ids 

Class 

Total 

Under 
$3  ,  000 

$3  ,  000- 
4  ,999 

$5  ,000- 
6  ,999 

$7  ,000- 
9  ,999 

-    $10  ,  ooc 
and  up 

EDUCATION  OF  HEAD: 
Total 

100 . 0% 

100 

0% 

38 

4% 

22 

8% 

18 

4% 

11 

0% 

9 

4% 

Less  than  eight  years 

31.9 

31  .  5 

30  .  1 

6  .  6 

100  .  0 

100 

100 
100 
100 

100 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

55 
45 

6* 

2* 

2  5 
21 
24 

7*   | 

2 

3* 

9 

1 

1 

] 

4 
8 

7 

0 

4 
5 

VI 

8  -  11  years 

19 

27 

8* 
5* 

7 

12-15 

20 
6 

38 

2 
3 

4 

L 

15 
35 

5* 
9* 

12 
33 

6* 
1* 

1 6  and  over 

10 
22 

0 

8 

14 
18 

8 
4 

CONDITION  OF  HOUSING: 
Total 

11 

0 

9 

4 

S  ound 

77  .  4 

17.2 

5  .  4 

100  .  0 

100 
100 
100 

100 

0 

I 

0 

32 

4 

22 

*     ! 

21 

3* 

13 

3* 

10 

4* 

Deter  i-o  rating 
Di lapidated 

VALUE  OWNER-OCCUPIED  PROPERTY: 
Total 

55 
71 

28 

2* 
4* 

4 

r 

25 
16 

22 

9* 
0 

6 

10 
3 

22 

0 
7 

6 

4 
0 

13 

3 
0 

2 

4 
9 

13 

6 
0 

0 

Under  $5,000 

26  .  4 

19  .  6 

17.0 

12.9 

9  .  7 

5  .  6 

2  .  6 

2.  3 

2.  6 

1  .  4 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0- 
0 

5  8 
38 

1* 

7* 

-~i 

22 

4 

11 
|_21 

30 
38 
21 
30 

2 

7 

9* 

2* 

3 

7* 

_ 

3 
4 
11 
21 
39 
25 
30 
17 
0 
14 

7 

9 

4 

0* 

5* 

5* 

6* 

4* 

0 

7* 

4 
6 

5 

L  io 

6 

5  ,  000   -   7  ,400 

28 
38 

5* 

0* 

1 

7 , 500   -   9 ,900 

14 
10 
6 
6 
7 
8 
8 
14 

0 
8 
1 
6 
9 
7 
0 
0 

~i 

7 

10  ,  000  -  12  ,  400 

19 
12 
10 
0 
8 
7 
0 

2 
9 
6 
0 
3 
6 
0 

8 

12,500  -  14  ,  900 
15  ,  000  -  17  ,  400 

20 
26 
46 
48 
68 
56 

2* 
6* 
0* 
2* 

7* 

7* 

17 , 500  -  19 , 900 
20  ,  000  -  24  , 900 
25  ,  000  -  35  ,  000 
35  ,  000  -  or  over 

15 
17 
15 

1  -1 

5 
4 
6 

7 

Source:    C r os s- tabu  la t i ons  from  special  U.  S.  Census  computer  runs. 
*   Greater  than  average  proportion. 


housing  and  5  5.2%  of  those  in  deteriorating  housing  had  less 
than  $3,000  income;  of  families  living  in  houses  they  owned  . 
58.1%  of  those  in  houses  valued  at  less  than  $5,000  had  incomes 
under  $3,000.   Comparable  data  are  not  available  for  the  City 
and  its  suburban  area  or  with  larger  areas,  so  trends  in  education 
and  housing  will  be  discussed  separately. 

Education :   Figure  7  shows  that  the  educational  attainment  of  white 
Wilmington  adults  in  1950  was  11.2  years,  above  urban  levels  for 
the  State  and  the  nation;  in  I960,  however,  local  levels  had  not 
changed,  and  the  City  dropped  behind  the  State  and  the  nation. 
At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  great  improvement  in  the  county 
outside  the  City.   This  parallels  the  finding  at  the  beginning 
of  this  report  that  the  City  had  been  downgraded  occ upa t i ona 1 ly 
while  the  outside  population  had  been  upgraded.   For  during 
the  past  decade  a  large  number  of  upper  middle-class  families 
moved  from  the  City  to  the  suburb,  while  lower-income  familii 

with        lower       pHtlfflti   final        ^  +  1-=iir>mcin+       ^  H  ,1  1    +  c?        -i    >-,        1  n  ww  _  o  1»  -i"IT„^J        -:„! 


l  es 
.  es 


attainment  for  Wilmington  and  New  Hanover  nonwhite  adults  shown 
in  Figure  7  was  below  that  for  the  State  and  the  nation.    It  is 
obvious  that  young,  be t t e r - educa t ed  nonwhite  adults  migrated 
out,  lessening  the  improvement  level.   As  a  result,  according 
to  Figure  8,  about  one-third  of  nonwhite  adults  in  1960  in  the 
City,  elsewhere  in  the  county,  and  in  the  Trading  Area,  were 
functional  illiterates  with  less  than  five  years  of  schooling. 
Lacking  education  and  basic  skills  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  they  work  on  irregular  jobs  as  laborers  for  low 
oav.   live  in  suh  standard  hmie-ina    n-rnrinoa  ^h-i1/H**^n  -in  en^.h  - 


FIGURE  7:  MEDIAN  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  OF  ADULTS  BY  RACE,  1950-1960, 
FOR  WILMINGTON  AND  COMPARABLE  AREAS 
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FIGURE  8:  PERCENT  OF  ADULTS  BY  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  BY  RACE,  1960 
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Appendix  G  provides  data  which  show  that  the  factor  of  improve- 
ment in  reduction  of  adults  with  less  than  five  years  of  education 
and  in  increasing  those  with  college  has  been  less  in  this  area 
than  in  the  State  and  the  nation  for  nonwhites  but  more  for 
whites  in  New  Hanover  outside  the  City.   Again,  this  is  evidence 
of  middle-class  whites  moving  from  City  to  suburb  and  of  the 
young  educated  nonwhites  migrating  out.  A  study  of  drop-outs 
in  public  schools  made  in  October,  1962,  by  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  showed  that  53%  of  New  Hanover  students 
in  the  fifth  grade  in  1954-55  were  not  in  their  high  school 
graduation  classes  in  1962.   All  but  one  of  the  Trading  Area 
counties  had  lower  drop-out  rates,  and  the  State  rate  was  only 
48.2%,  indicating  considerable  improvement  needed  in  local  stress 
on  completion  of  schooling. 


Wilmington  and  its  entire  Trading  Area  lag  behind  State 
in  college  educational  attainment  levels.   Not  only  is  t 
growing  demand  for  college  education  as  a  means  to  good 
but  the  area's  lack  of  a  senior  college  leaves  a  gap  in 
development  of  an  inventory  of  cultural  and  intellectual 
tions  which  are  a  vital  part  of  a  desired  style  of  life 
Wilmington  and  its  area.   Colleges  attract  professional 
which  activates  a  demand  for  a  wider  range  of  cultural  e 
music,  theatre,  and  other  arts  —  bringing  in  more  people 
wider  areas  as  participants  and  observers.   Therefore,  i 
highly  desirable  that  Wilmington  encourage  development  o 
college  into  a  senior  college.   Further,  following  the  e 
of  Greensboro,  Richmond,  Roanoke,  and  other  progressive 
Wilmington  should  give  priority  to  a  cultural  center  for 
art  exhibitions,  and  lectures.   This  could  be  in  conjunc 
with  facilities  for  conventions  and  other  t ou r i s t -a t t r ac 
events.    It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  education  and  o 
professional  services  are  expanding  faster  in  employment 
any  other  sector  of  the  national  economy  and  that  they  a 
income  occupations  and  heavy  contributors  to  an  upgradin 
the  community's  style  of  life. 
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Table  14  is  a  straightforward  projection  of  elementary  and  high 
school  enrollments  by  race  in  the  City,  its  suburbs,  and  the  county 


Table  14  --  PROJECTED  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  TO  1980  BY  RACE:  CITY,  PLANNING  AREA,  AND  COUNTY 


Nonwhi  t  e 


NEW  HANOVER  COUNTY 
— Elementary  Grades 
— High  School  Years 
Total  Public  Schools 

CITY  RESIDENTS 
— Elementary  Grades 
— High  School  Years 
Total  Public  Schools 

REST  OF  PLANNING  AREA 
— Elementary  Grades 
--High  School  Years 
Total  Public  Schools 


8 

115 

8 

934 

10 

772 

4  ,  070 

3,818 

3,679 

3 

104 

3 

905 

4 

014 

1  .  364 

1,659 

1  ,  380 

1 

219 

12 

839 

14 

786 

5  ,  434 

5,477 

5  ,  059 

3 

988 

3 

480 

3 

362 

3,345 

3  ,  263 

3,113 

1 

539 

1 

638 

1 

346 

1,147 

1  ,  428 

1,212 

5 

527 

5 

118 

4 

708 

4,492 

4,691 

4  ,  325 

1 

503 

2 

440 

3 

773 

515 

1 

055 

1 

484 

( inc luded 

with  City 

f  i  gur 

2 

018 

3 

495 

5 

257 

1960  data  from  U.  S.  Census.   Projections  based  on  ratios  of  enrollments  to  school- 
age  population  and  of  public  school  to  total  enrollments  in  1960.   Ratios  applied 
to  population  projections  in  the  following  section  of  this  report.   A  slight  decrease 
in  future  drop-out  rates  was  projected. _____^__ 
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Table  15 


HOUSING  DATA  FOR  WILMINGTON  AND  COMPARABLE  AREAS,   1960 
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Housing:  Since  housing  has  been  discussed  in  greater  detail 
in  other  planning  r  npn rts,  little  mention  is  needed  here, 
other  than  to  provide  a  further  basis  of  comparison  of  the 
style  of  life  in  Wilmington  with  that  in  other  areas.   Not 
surprisingly,  correlates  of  income  and  education  are 
consistent  with  comparisons  in  Table  15:  Wilmington  has 
more  substandard  housing  units,  very  low  proportion  of  units 
built  during  the  last  decade,  a  very  low  median  housing  value 
high  proportion  of  low-value  housing  and  low  proportion  of 
high-value  housing.   The  Trading  Area  is  abysmally  poor.   But 
suburban  New  Hanover  has  high  proportion  of  new  housing,  low 
substandard  proportion,  good  median  value  —  i.e.,  upgraded,  at 
the  City's  expense. 


Senior  Citizens:  Problem  or  Opportunity?  During  the  past  ten 
years,  while  the  City  of  Wilmington  had  a  slight  absolute 
population  loss,  the  number  of  residents  over  age  60  increased 
by  more  than  1,100,  and  in  the  whole  Planning  Area  the  propor- 
tion of  such  senior  citizens  in  the  population  increased  from 
9.6%  to  11.4%;  a  population  projection  in  the  next  chapter  shows 
this  proportion  increasing  to  15,1%  in  1980.   A  number  of  Wil- 

;nior  citizens  live  on  small  pensions  in  d e t e r i o ra t i n| 


mington's  se 


in  j.uB  luii  s  senior  citizens  live  on  small  pensions  in  deteriorating 
quarters  in  the  older  section  of  Wilmington.   For  the  increasing 
proportion  of  the  elderly  with  limited  resources,  recreational 
and  community  service  centers  are  needed  to  provide  interesting 
and  useful  activity  as  ingredients  of  a  full  life.   The  new  sub- 
urban population  outside  the  City  consists  of  younger  adults 
ages  25-44  with  a  small  but  increasing  proportion  of  senior 

izens.   Plush  retirement  communities  in  Florida,  Arizona,  and 


ind  will  be  increasing  indefinitely.   Well-planned  develop- 
)f  simple  and  comfortable  design,  which  give  access  to  water 
ich  relaxation,  fishing,  and  boating,  combined  with  central 
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community  social  centers,  can  be  assets  to  the  area. 

Special  needs  for  senior  citizens  must  be  met  in  the  area,  partic- 
ular out-patient  clinics  for  geriatrics  and  a  special  hospital 
for  long-term  care.    It  is  highly  recommended  that  a  site  adjacent 
to  the  new  local  hospital  be  reserved  for  such  construction  in 
order  that  facilities  for  laboratories  and  medical  specialties 
not  be  duplicated.   Hill-Burton  funds  are  now  available  for  most 
of  such  construction,  and  it  is  probable  that  expanded  government 
programs  in  that  direction  will  continue.   Gains  to  the  City  in 
an  expanded  medical  center  and  in  attracting  retirees  are  consider- 
able. 
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POPULATION  TRENDS  IN  WILMINGTON 


A  SUMMARY 


Ou tmi  grat ion  of  some  2,300  New  Hanover  residents  and  44,000  residents 
of  six  Trading  Area  counties  from  1950-60  slowed  population  growth 
in  New  Hanover  and  caused  a  decline  in  Trading  Area  population. 
This  large  population  left  the  area  because  of  inadequate  economic 
opportunities.   Many  people  have  deplored  this  migration  trend 
and  wanted  it  arrested,  but  FURTHER  OUTMIGRATION  SHOULD  BE   EN- 
COURAGED so  long  as  resource  development  is  unable  to  accommodate 
the  whole  population.   Economic  gains  are  more  likely  to  come  to 
the  area  through  higher  incomes  and  styles  of  life. 

Wi lmington  and  only  one  other  city  among  the  35  largest  cities  in 

the   State  lost  population  during  the  1950-60  decade.   Yet,  Wil- 
mington was  the  only  one  of  the  35  cities  which  did  not  gain  popu- 
lation through  annexations.   Had  Wilmington  annexed  its  natural 
area--its  suburban  Planning  Area--it  would  have  shown  a  12.7% 
i  nc  r eas  e . 

Within  the  County,  there  were  6,053  white  outmigrants  from  the  City, 
1950-60,  while  the  rest  of  the  county  received  6,938  INmigrants, 
including  most  of  the  City's  white  outmigrants.   At  the  same  time, 
2,330  Negro  outmigrants  from  the  City  joined  898  from  the  rest  of 
the  county  in  migration  out  of  the  area.   Within  the  Planning  Area, 
City  outmigration  corresponded  closely  to  suburban  INmigration, 
with  a  slight  excess  of  outmigrants  ages  25-49  (in  1950.)   Among 
Negroes,  outmigration  was  very  high  for  young  adults  reaching 
labor  force  entrance  age. 

A  Projection  of  the  Planning  Area  population  indicated  net  gains  of 

2  0%  by  1980.   Whites  in  the  present  City  area  were  projected  at  a 
net  decline  of  more  than  10%,  and  City  Negroes  at  a  decline  of  5%, 
while  the  suburban  Planning  Area  was  projected  at  a  huge  increase 
from  7,737  in  1960  to  22,262  in  1980.   Largest  projected  gains 
were  among  ages  15-29  and  60+  throughout  the  Planning  Area. 


No  prediction  is  made  in  the  report;  presented  are  only  projections 
based  on  past  and  current  trends.  The  actual  future  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  citizens  of  Wilmington. 


POPULATION  TRENDS  IN  WILMINGTON 

A  General  Overview:   If  economic  problems  of  the  Wilmington  area 
are  to  be  met,  they  must  be  interpreted  in  the  context  of  national 
development.    In  general,  changes  of  the  past  decade  reflect  efforts 
of  the  area's  population  to  achieve  the  style  of  life  of  the  nation- 
al level.   The  net  movement  of  44,154  persons  from  six  counties 
of  the  Wilmington  Trading  Area  (excluding  Onslow  County)  and  2,343 
from  New  Hanover  County  .between  1950  and  1960,  has  led  to  a  decreas- 
ing Trading  Area  population  and  a  slowing  of  local  growth.   Since 
most  of  the  outmigrants  have  been  young  adults,  birth  rates  have 
declined  drastically.   As  population  growth  has  stabilized  in  the 
area,  the  utilization  of  resources  has  improved.   Manufacturing 
and  service  employment  have  expanded  considerably,  while  marginal 
agriculture  as  a  livelihood  has  declined  drastically.   Consequently, 
per  capita  income  has  gained. 

The 
of 


balance  of  population  and  resources  lags  today,  but  the  style 
ex  life  has  gained  in  income,  education,  and  housing.   Those  unable 
to  gain  desired  material  benefits  locally  have  had  recourse  to  out- 
migration.   Levels  of  living  have  advanced,  but  the  gains  evaporate 
under  national  comparisons  of  income,  employment,  education,  hous- 
ing.  Efficient  agriculture  requires  only  a  fraction  of  present 
farm  employment  for  adequate  production  and  income,  releasing 
thousands  for  other  work  or  for  ou tmi gra t i on .   Schools  are  improv- 
ing, but  many  adults  in  1960  had  less  than  five  years  of  schooling, 
and  outmigrat ion  of  the  b e t t e r -educa t ed  retards  the  area's  rise 
in  educational  attainment.   Outmigration  of  the  population  surplus 
beyond  local  and  areal  needs  is  a  logical  response  to  a  glutted 
job  demand,  but  to  expect  the  area's  leaders  to  devote  themselves 
to  preparing  their  yputh  for  migration  is  to  expect  them  to  under- 
cut a  major  resource  base  on  which  the  economy  feeds.   What  banker, 
what  real  estate  owner,  what  school  administrator,  wishes  to  aid 
in  depopulation  of  his  community  and  thus  weaken  the  basis  of 
his  business  and  the  community's  social  institutions?   Local 
leaders  prefer  to  check  migration  and  use  local  workers  at  home, 
but  this  retards  income  improvement  and  tends  to  pile  up  poverty. 


TABLE   16--  ANALYSIS  OF  POPULATION  CHANGE  IN  WILMINGTON  AND  NEW  HANOVER  COUNTY,   1950-60 

BY  COMPONENTS 


C  omponen  t 


Beginning  population,  1950. 
Births  minus  deaths,  1950-60 
Expected  1960  population: 

Net  migration,  1950-60 
Percent  net  migration 

Final  1960  population 
Percent  overall  change,  1950- 
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+13.4% 

-5.2% 

+  3.0% 

+  6  7  .  6% 

-8.8% 

Source:  U.  S.  Census  data  plus  vital  statistics  from  the  North  Carolina  State  Health 
D  epa  r  t men  t  . 


The  presence  of  a  growing  population  is  no  key  to  the  success 
of  a  community.   More  often,  healthy  development  is  on  the  basis 
of  a  higher  average  income  and  standard  of  living  for  a  smaller 
population.    In  raising  the  level  of  living,  development  must 
be  geared  to  resource  and  service  potential,  and  population 
growth  should  be  geared  to  the  development.   An  alarm  over 
heavy  outmigration  has  been  sounded;  but  continued  existence 
of  thousands  of  marginal  farms  and  thousands  of  people  who 
are  unemployed  or  underemployed,  living  in  inadequate  quarters 
on  inadequate  incomes,  indicates  that  CONTINUED  HEAVY  OUT- 
MIGRATION FROM  THE  AREA  IS  NEEDED. 

Analysis  of  Population  Change.  1950-60:    Data  on  natural  increase 
during  the  decade  were  used  to  derive  net  migration  figures  for 
Wilmington  and  the  rest  of  New  Hanover  County.   Table  16  shows 
that,  although  total  county  population  increased  by  8,470  (+13.4%) 
there  was  actually  a  net  outmigration  of  2,343  (3.2%  of  the 
'expected')  during  the  decade.   Broken  down  by  race  and  residence, 
there  were  6,053  (18.1%)  white  outmigrants  from  the  City,  while 
there  were  6,938  (39.8%)  white  inmigrants  into  the  rest  of  the 
county.   Obviously,  there  was  a  major  movement  of  City  residents 


into  the  suburban  area.   Among  the  nonwhite  population, 
2,330  (12.3%)  migrated  out  of  the  City,  and  an  additional 
898  (21.0%)  migrated  from  the  rest  of  the  county. 
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1950-60  Population  C ha nge- -W i lmi ng t on  and  Other  Cities  in  the  State: 
Wilmington  and  New  Bern  were  the  only  two  cities  among  the  35  in 
the  State  with  more  than  10,000  population  which  had  a  net 
population  loss  from  1950-60.   One  thing  which  needs  mention  is 
that  Wilmington  was  also  the  ONLY  one  of  the  35  cities  which  did 
not  annex  territory.   Had  the  others  not  annexed,  a  total  of 


FIGURE  9  --PERCENT  NET  MIGRATION  FOR  THE  WILMINGTON  PLANNING  AREA,   1950-60,  BY  AGE  FOR  RACE 
COMPONENTS  IN  WILMINGTON  AND  THE  SUBURBAN  AREA 


PERCENT  OF  THOSE  WHOSE  AGE  IN  1950  WAS; 
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12  of  the  35  cities  would  have  lost  population.   For  instance, 
Raleigh  lost  population  in  its  1950  area  but  annexed  territory 
with  a  1960  population  of  28,536.   Therefore,  Wilmington  could 
have  had  a  1960  population  of  51.771--a  12.7%  increase— by 
annexing  all  its  Planning  Area. 
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FIGURE  10 — PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  WILMINGTON  BY  AGE  GROUPS,  1940,1950,  1960 
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FIGURE  11 — PERCENT  DISTRIBUTION  OF  WILMINGTON  PLANNING  AREA  POPULATION,  1950-1980 

BY  FIFTEEN-YEAR  AGE  GROUPS 
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TABLE  17--  SUMMARY  OF  POPULATION  PROJECTIONS  BY  BROAD  AGE  GROUPS  FOR  THE  WILMINGTON 

PLANNING  AREA  AND  NEW  HANOVER  COUNTY 


Popula t  i  on 


1970 


Age 
Gr  oup 


1980  Group  1950-60 

TOTAL  WILMINGTON  PLANNING  AREA 


Percent  Change 


1960-70   1970-80 


13 

,115 

16 

,  390 

17 

,  007 

18 

,  704 

0-14 

11 

,  201 

10 

,  323 

14 

,  181 

15 

,  296 

15-29 

11 

,  104 

10 

,  778 

8 

,686 

11 

,  199 

30-44 

6 

,  788 

8 

,  369 

9  , 

,  246 

7 

,861 

45-59 

4 

,  458 

5 

,911 

7 

,  514 

9 

,  457 

60  + 

46 

,  666 

51  , 

,771 

56 

,  634 

62 

,  517 

WHITES , 

Total 
PRESENT 

7 

,615 

7 

,  483 

6 

,  672 

6 

,  247 

0-14 

7 

,  003 

5 

,  802 

6 

,  608 

5 

,  748 

15-29 

6 

,812 

5 

,  458 

3 

,906 

4 

,  397 

30-44 

4 

,  435 

4 

,817 

4 

,  481 

3 

,  183 

45-59 

3 

,  040 

3 

,835 

4 

,  543 

4 

,  865 

60+ 

28 

,905 

27 

,  395 

26 

,  210 

24 

,  440 

T  o  1  a  I 

WHITES,   AREA 

outsid: 

469 

2 

,743 

4 

,  601 

6 

,  949 

0-14 

342 

1 

,480 

3 

,  654 

5 

,  576 

15-29 

378 

2 

,  037 

2 

,  719 

4 

,  590 

30-44 

274 

976 

2 

,  179 

2 

,917 

45-59 

157 

501 

1 

,  049 

2 

,  230 

60  + 

1 

,  620 

7 

,  737 

14 

,  202 

22 

,  262 

Total 

25, 

.  0% 

3  , 

,  8% 

1  () 

,  0% 

14  , 

r 

-7  , 

,8 
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,  4 
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,  9 

48 

,  2 

-2, 

,9 

-19 

,  4 

28 

,  9 

3, 

,9 

23  , 

,3 

10, 

,  5 

-15 

,  0 

-6 

,  1 
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,  6 
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] 

■1 
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4 
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continue,  the  Wilmington  Planning  Area  will 

increase  from  1960-80.  Because  of  differences 
nee  composition,  increases  vary.  The  data  have 
in  this  report  to  project  the  1970  and  1980 

in  Figure  4,  where  a  high  rate  of  new  entrants 
ce  by  1970  was  projected;  the  data  were  also 
or  future  school  enrollments,  showing  decreases 

in  the  present  City  area  but  large  increases 
ing  Area  children.   For  the  whole  Planning  Area, 
lation  ages  35-59  is  projected  to  1980,  while 
e  projected  for  ages  20-34  and  60+  and  steady 
ses  for  ages  under  20. 


The  Trading  Area  Trend.  Briefly:  The  207o  outmigration  rate  from  the 
Trading  Area  (less  Onslow  County)  1950-60  is  influential  in  a  total 
projection  of  a  decline  from  204,923  in  1960  to  183,738  in  1980. 
This  decrease  may  be  a  positive  step  toward  better  resource-population 
balance  and  better  living  standards,  given  limited  economic  prospects 
and  a  high  proportion  of  the  population  living  in  poverty  now. 


Appendix  A--EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRY,   1940-60,  FOR  NEW  HANOVER  COUNTY  AND  THE  ADJACENT  SEVEN- 
COUNTY  WILMINGTON  TRADING  AREA 


Industry 


New  Hanover  County 
10         19  5  0         1 i 


Trading  Ar  ea 


1950 


TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT 

— Agriculture 

— Manufacturing* 

— Construction 

--Transport-Commun -Utilities' 

— C  omme  rce* 

— Professions,  Public  Admin.' 

— Personal  services 

— Other,  or  not  specified 


*  DETA 

--Mfg 

--Mfg 

--Mfg 

--Mfg 

--Mfg 

--Mfg 

--Mfg 

--Mfg 

--Mfg 

--Mfg 

— Tran 

--Tran 

--Tran 

— C  omm 

--Util 

— C  omm 

— C  omm 

—  Comm 

—  Comm 
--Prof 
--Prof 
— Publ 


ILED  INDUSTRIES: 
Lumber,  wood,  furniture 
Appa  r  e 1 
Texti les 
Foods 
Ch  emi  ca 1 s 
Metals 
Publishing 
Mac  hi  ner y 
Transp .  eqp t . 
All  other 


sp :  Ra  i 1  road 

sp:  Truck-warehouse 

s  p :  Other 

uni  ca  t  i  ons 

i  t i  es-sani  ta  ry 

erce:  Wholesale 

erce:  Retail 

erce:  Fi  nanc  e 

erce:  Bus.  &  Repair  serv 

:  Education 

:  All  other 

ic  Administration 


17881 

23787 

1273 

1114 

3268 

4212 

1210 

1795 

2654 

3379 

3989 

6793 

1825 

2984 

3276 

3302 

389 

218 

884 

940 

384 

699 

380 

626 

385 

644 

904 

490 

58 

104 

157 

286 

20 

47 

15 

119 

81 

257 

1479 

1718 

150 

401 

609 

661 

189 

196 

229 

403 

615 

1201 

2661 

4312 

409 

708 

'  .  304 

572 

(  1187 

736 
1218 

638 

1030 

660 
5240 
1887 
3186 
7383 
3862 
2964 

763 


493 

1202 

1149 

755 

364 

363 

297 

114 

57 

446 

1331 

388 

721 

353 

393 

1203 

4540 

1085 

555 

1172 

1574 

1116 


43099 

43413 

25252 

6479 

8729 

12072 

1834 

3505 

4833 

778 

1454 

2178 

4517 

9280 

13962 

3170 

5623 

9306 

3266 

3820 

5609 

1237 

1410 

2114 

4179 

5784 

3879 

17 

56 

1578 

937 

1010 

2088 

331 

579 

1450 

696 

456 

638 

86 

93 

209 

67 

131 

254 

20 

316 

529 

5 

35 

248 

151 

269 

1199 

295 

251 

121 

216 

349 

655 

130 

380 

535 

48 

159 

359 

89 

315 

508 

522 

893 

1283 

3530 

6768 

10398 

205 

458 

1197 

568 

1161 

1084 

[  2386 

2412 
980 

3626 
2184 

784 

2231 

3496 

Source  U.S.  Census  Reports. 


Appendix  B--TONNAGE  DATA  FOR 

SOUTH 

ATLANTIC 

PORTS 

,   1960  ( 

in  1  , 

,000  ti 

3  ns ;  *  und 

er  500) 

Shipping  Class 

Port  < 

Df 

Norfolk 

Ch, 

ar 1 es - 

Savan- 

Jackson- 

Mo r  eh  ead 

TOTAL  SIX 

WI LMINGTON 

ton 

nah 

ville 

City 

PORTS 

1/ 
COMPETITIVE  TOTAL-: 

660 

1 

,  997 

1 

,  269 

1 

,  935 

1 

,811 

85 

7  ,757 

—  I mpor  t s 

316 

1 

,  024 

468 

1 

,  026 

1 

,  120 

5 

3  ,960 

—  Expor  t s 

282 

551 

471 

611 

324 

56 

2  ,  295 

— Coastal  receipts 

30 

297 

111 

165 

146 

0 

749 

— Coastal  shipments 

32 

125 

219 

133 

221 

23 

753 

PRODUCT  TOTALS1/; 

— Animal,  fish  (edible) 

6 

16 

16 

10 

8 

4 

59 

— Animal,  fish  (ined.) 

1 

18 

3 

2 

5 

12 

40 

— Foods  &  beverages 

31 

111 

132 

314 

272 

2 

860 

— Veg.  products  (ined.) 

50 

173 

25 

137 

53 

37 

476 

— Texti les 

13 

107 

157 

93 

4 

* 

374 

— Wood  &.  paper 

8  4 

156 

243 

330 

535 

5 

1,353 

— Nonmetallic  minerals 

64 

670 

270 

594 

460 

3 

2,061 

— Metals  (fab.  86  nonfab 

.) 

212 

221 

201 

252 

169 

1 

1  ,  057 

— Machi  ner  y 

8 

26 

19 

30 

48 

* 

131 

— Chemi  ca 1 s 

148 

448 

195 

162 

196 

20 

1,169 

— M  iscellaneous 

43 

52 

11 

9 

60 

* 

175 

1/  EXECLUDED  FROM  ABOVE 

:  3  . 

,  520 

34 

,  609 

3 

,  562 

2 

,  348 

5 

,  501 

593 

50  ,  133 

— Port  internal  rcpts. 

62 

2 

,  090 

83 

38 

322 

26 

2,621 

— Port  int.  shipments 

334 

4 

,  120 

312 

95 

1 

,  055 

108 

6,023 

— Coal — exp .  &  coa.  shi 

P  • 

0 

18 

,  792 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18  ,  792 

— Grain,  soybean — expor 

t 

0 

1 

,925 

* 

4 

4 

21 

1,955 

—  Petroleum  —  imports 

156 

1 

,  808 

879 

872 

935 

212 

4  ,  862 

— Petrol. — coa.  ship. 

2 

,968 

5 

,  874 

2 

,  288 

1 

,  338 

3 

,  185 

227 

15,881 

TOTAL  SHIPPING: 

4 

,  180 

36 

,  606 

4 

.  831 

4 

,  283 

7 

,  312 

678 

57  ,  890 

Source:  Waterborne  Commerce  of 

th 

e  United 

S  ta 

tes ,  1960 

,  U  .S 

.  Corps  of 

Engineers 

ENDIX  C  --  INDICES  OF  NONAGR I  CULTURAL  ECONOMIC  SPECIALIZATION**  FOR  WILMINGTON  AND  COMPARABLE  AREAS 
RELATIVE  TO  THE  NATION,   1960,  IN  ORDER  OF  INDUSTRY  GROWTH  RATES* 


S  . 

iVTH 

EX* 


INDUSTRY 


NORTH    WILMINGTON  WILMINGTON  NORFOLK  CHARLESTON  SAVANNAH  JACKSON- 
CAROLINA    TRADING  VILLE 
AREA 


All  N 
Non  ve 
Educa 
Pr  of  e 
Machi 
Finan 
Chemi 
Print 
Truck 
Publi 
Other 
Metal 
B  &  R 
Foo  ds 
P  r  i  va 
Commu 
Uti  li 
Whole 
Retai 
Const 
Appa  r 
Other 
Other 
Other 
Mo  tor 
Lumbe 
Texti 
M  i  ni  n 
Railr 


onagriculture 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

hicle  transp.  mfg. 

16 

12 

12 

438 

641 

77 

96 

t  i  on 

102 

128 

81 

84 

105 

81 

72 

ssions  (excl.  educ  .  ) 

75 

63 

88 

88 

94 

92 

87 

ner y  mfg. 

53 

21 

9 

11 

5 

8 

19 

ce,  ins.,  real  estate 

68 

53 

95 

94 

90 

97 

180 

cals  mfg . 

67 

89 

99 

83 

90 

152 

51 

ing  mfg. 

44 

27 

61 

69 

62 

55 

68 

t  ransp  . 

112 

86 

100 

90 

67 

8  4 

128 

c  administration 

66 

131 

82 

250 

110 

91 

144 

dur  ables 

41 

15 

8 

33 

49 

37 

54 

s  mfg  . 

17 

10 

34 

14 

1  5 

17 

24 

service 

73 

81 

8  1 

78 

62 

82 

115 

mfg. 

77 

96 

97 

71 

64 

139 

81 

te  Household  Service 

171 

205 

201 

150 

260 

238 

166 

ni  cat  ions 

67 

53 

101 

105 

84 

99 

132 

ties 

72 

68 

103 

86 

88 

89 

75 

sale  trade 

84 

70 

128 

126 

94 

100 

157 

1  t  rade 

95 

131 

112 

117 

104 

102 

113 

rue  t  ion 

110 

152 

115 

115 

116 

116 

136 

el  mfg. 

122 

164 

244 

21 

73 

7 

16 

nondu  rable  s 

116 

71 

54 

15 

147 

312 

101 

personal  service 

94 

115 

128 

115 

108 

124 

129 

transp.  (excl.  rail., 

truck)   53 

72 

191 

217 

199 

201 

156 

vehicles  mfg. 

8 

21 

2 

11 

1 

34 

11 

r-f ur  n .  mfg. 

324 

437 

109 

57 

87 

146 

54 

1 es  mfg. 

994 

263 

283 

4 

1  4 

1 

5 

g 

23 

2 

4 

4 

3 

2 

12 

oad  transp  . 

52 

1  5 

333 

127 

52 

232 

190 

I.  S.  Industry  Growth  Index  computed  from  employment  trend,  1950-60,  and  adjusted  to  a  total 
lonagr i cu 1 t ura 1  index  of  0. 


Iconomic  Specialization  computed  from  percentage  distribution  of  employment  in  each  area  relative 
o  the  percentage  distribution  for  the  nation,  for  each  industry. 


APPENDIX  D--ECONOMIC  PROFILES  OF  WILMINGTON,   ITS  TRADING  AREA,  THE  STATE 
PORT  CITIES—SIMILARITY  AND  DISSIMILARITY 


AND  OTHER  MAJOR 


(In  this  Correlation  Matrix  an  index  of  +1.00  indicates  a  perfect  similarity  in  proportions 
of  residents  employed  in  the  same  industry;  an  index  of  -1.00  indicates  total  dissimilarity; 
and  0  is  a  balance  of  similarity  and  dissimilarity)  ^denotes  significant  degree  of  similarity 


WI LMING- 
TON 


North    Trading   Norfolk    Charles-   Savannah   Jackson- 
Carolina    Area  ton  ville 


--COMPOSITE  INDEX,  ALL  NON AGR I CU LTUR AL  INDUSTRIES- 


Jacksonville,  F] 
Savannah ,  Ga . 
Charleston,  Va . 
Norfolk,  Va. 
W.  Trading  Area 
North  Carolina 
WILMINGTON 


.  31 

-  .  27 

-  .  07 

.51* 

.  30 

.  62* 

.  32 

-.  13 

.  16 

.  25 

.  29 

XXX 

.06 

-  .  14 

-  .  02 

.86* 

XXX 

.0  2 

-.  23 

-  .  09 

XXX 

.  40 

.  63* 

XXX 

.  50* 

XXX 

XXX 

--INDEX  FOR  NONMANUFACTUR ING  SERVICES  AND  TRADES-- 


Jacksonville,  Fla, 

Savannah  ,  Ga . 

Charleston,  S.C. 

Norfolk  ,  Va  . 

W .  Tradi  ng  Area 

Nor  th  Caroli  na 

WILMINGTON 


.  71* 

.  28 

.  21 

.  61 

.  45 

.  74* 

.  92* 

.  38 

.  31 

.  56 

.  69 

XXX 

.  38 

.  66 

.  73* 

.  61 

XXX 

.  42 

.  15 

.  42 

XXX 

.  04 

■  86* 

XXX 

.  17 

XXX 

XXX 

--INDEX  FOR  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTIRES-- 


Jacksonville,  Fla 

Savannah ,  Ga . 

Charleston ,  S .  C . 

Norfolk  ,  Va . 

W.  Trading  Area 

North  Carolina 

WILMINGTON 


.  43 

-  .  38 

-  .  22 

.  45 

.  53 

.  63 

.  16 

-.  15 

.  14 

.  05 

.  20 

XXX 

.  22 

-  .  19 

-.15 

.96* 

XXX 

.  28 

-  .  23 

-.  20 

XXX 

.  63 

.  65 

XXX 

.  76* 

XXX 

XXX 

Source:   Compilations  and  computations  based  on  U.  S.  Census  data 


Appendix  E--SUMMARY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  CHANGE,  1950-60,  FOR  NEW  HANOVER  COUNTY  AND  COUNTIES 
OF  OTHER  PORT  CITIES--NET  SHIFT  RELATIVE  TO  THE  NATION  AND  ACTUAL  CHANGE 

(Net  shift  is  the  sum  of  short-run  competition  and  long-run  industry  changes) 

Industry  and  kind  of  Change       WILMINGTON    Norfolk     Charleston    Savannah    Jacksonville 

TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT:  Net  shift  -3,094        -4,209         1,421  -3,769        16,911 

Actual  change 2  .  148 26,375 12  732 8  ,  290 42  ,  860 

MANUFACTURING:      Net  shift  100        -1,757  -416  -541  2,571 

Actual  change 1  ,  028 3  .  294 2  ,  338 2.155 5  ,  942 

--Lumber  Mfg:       Net  shift  -654  -753         -842  -463  -989 

Actual  change  -447 -319 -519 -85 -540 

--Metal  &  Machy:   Net  shift 

Ac  tual  change 
— Transp.  eqpt. :   Net  shift 

Ac  tua 1  c  hange 
— Texti le-appar el : Net  shift 

Ac  tua 1  c  hange 
--Foods  Mfg.:       Net  shift 

Ac  tua 1  chan  ge 
--Other  Mfg.:       Net  shift  -154  19         -923  -622         1,115 

Actual  change 74 1.110 114 979 2,645 


293 

306 

99 

-332 

1 

,  260 

326 

592 

177 

-147 

1 

,  583 

-88 

-951 

986 

774 

716 

-62 

1,441 

1  ,956 

830 

1 

,  067 

734 

-675 

2  2  0 

-34 

42 

1  ,  026 

-412 

360 

-10 

144 

-31 

297 

44 

136 

427 

111 

882 

2  5  0 

588 

1 

,  043 

RAILROAD  TRANSP.:  Net  shift 

-766 

-2 

,812 

-594 

-2 

,  041 

-3 

,  357 

Actual  change 

-387 

-1 

,718 

-396 

-1 

,  261 

-1 

,  916 

TRUCKING  &  WHSE:    Net  shift 

-101 

431 

76 

183 

580 

Ac  tual  change 

"13 

756 

174 

295 

1 

,  021 

OTHER  TRANSP.:      Net  shift 

-86 

-1 

,  176 

342 

-177 

-1 

,  237 

Ac  tua 1  change 

60 

-21 

603 

192 

-366 

COMMERCE  &  PROF.:  Net  shift 

-686 

2 

,9X0 

2 

,  645 

414 

11 

,  890 

Ac  tua 1  change 

1 

,  468 

18 

,  267 

7 

,  026 

5 

,  154 

24 

,  566 

ALL  OTHER:          Net  shift 

-1 

,  r>  5  5 

-1 

,  805 

-632 

-1 

,  607 

6 

,  464 

Actual  change 

-8 

5 

,  797 

2 

,  987 

1 

,755 

13 

,613 

Source:   Computations  on  data  from  U.S.  Censuses. 


Appendi  x  F 
Income  category 


PER  CAPITA  INCOME 

--Whi  t  es 

— No  nwhi  t  es 

FAMILY  INCOME: 
Mean  (average ) 
--Whi  te  s 

—  No  nwhi  t  es 

Median  (midpoint) 
--Whi  tes 

—  No  nwhi  tes 


INCOME  DATA,   1959,  FOR  WILMINGTON  AND  COMPARABLE  AREAS,  BY  RACE 


Urban 

Population 

Rest  of 

WI LMINGTON 

Trading 

Total 

Population 

U.  S  . 

N  .  C  . 

County 

Area 

N  „  C  . 

U  .  S  . 

$2069 

$1639 

$1495 

$  1378 

$881 

$  1252 

$1853 

1937 

1637 

1763 

1087 

1504 

1969 

765 

475 

733 

425 

543 

956 

7248 

5913 

5224 

4892 

3557 

4838 

6636 

6712 

5583 

5946 

4126 

5440 

6925 

3023 

1964 

2599 

1962 

2477 

3864 

6166 

4843 

5002 

3870 

2792 

3956 

5660 

6433 

5565 

5335 

5025 

3398 

4588 

5893 

3711 

2599 

1644 

2313 

1500 

1992 

3161 

Percent  of  families  by  income  and  percent  of  their  share  of  total  income: 
WHITES : 

families  18.0%      18.5"; 

income  4  .  8        6 . 0 

f ami  lies 

income 

f ami  lies 

i  ncome 


Under  $3,000: 
$3  ,  000-7  ,  999 : 
$8  ,  000-plus : 


NONWHITES : 
Under  $3,000: 


13  ,  000-7  ,  999 : 
•  8  ,  000-plus : 


f ami  lies 
i  ncome 
f ami  lies 
i  nc  ome 
f ami  lies 
i  nc  ome 


57  , 

9 

6  4 

.  2 

46 

.  3 

54 

.  9 

24  , 

.  1 

17 

.  3 

48 

.9 

39 

.  1 

59, 

.  2 

79 

.0 

31 

.  8 

54 

.  (I 

37 

,  4 

2   1 

0 

55 

.  9 

46 

,  0 

3 

.  4 

-• 

12 

,  3 

-- 

23  , 

,6% 

43  , 

6% 

28  , 

s% 

18  , 

.6% 

6 

9 

1  6 

.  7 

8 

,  6 

4  , 

5 

57  , 

,  3 

47 

.  3 

54 

8 

53  , 

() 

50. 

,  7 

1  5 

.  4 

52 

,  3 

41 

,  1 

19 

1 

9 

,  1 

1  6 

,  4 

28 

,  4 

42, 

.4 

27 

.  9 

39, 

,  1 

53  , 

,  4 

66 

,  7 

80 

.  8 

70  , 

,  1 

47  , 

.8 

3  8 

52 

,  0 

3  9 

,  9 

1  8 

,  6 

3d 

,  1 

17 

.  8 

27 

,  6 

43 

,  2 

49 

.  2 

39 

.  6 

50 

.  0 

,  1 

3 

.  2 

1 

,  '1 

2 

,  3 

9 

,  0 

12 

.3 

8 

.  4 

10 

.  1 

26 

.  3 

Computations  from  data  provided  by  the  U 


Bureau  of  the  Census 


Appendix   G  --  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  OF  ADULTS,  BY  RACE 
All  Urban 


U 


Wilmington    Rest      Trading 
N  .  C  .  of         Area 

County 


Total  Pop 


C  . 


u 


MEDIAN  YEARS  COMPLETED: 
All  adults:      1960 
--Whi  tes 
—  N  o  nwh  i  t  es 


11  , 

11  , 


10  .  4 
11.5 

7  .  6 


9, 

1  I 


10  .  8 

11  .3 

6  .  5 


8  .  7 

9  .  7 
7  .  0 


8  .9 

9  .  8 

7  .  0 


10 
10 


All  adults: 

--Whi  tes 

—  Nonwhi  tes 


10  . 
10  . 

7  . 


9  .  2 

10  .  4 

6  .  7 


9 

11 

6 


8  .  9 

9  .  9 
5  .  8 


7  .  9 

8  .6 
5.  9 


PERCENT  WITH  LESS  THAN  FIVE  YEARS  OF  SCHOOLING: 


All  adults : 

--Whi  tes 

—  No  nwhi  tes 


7  .  3% 
6  .  0 
18  .  6 


13  .  1% 

8  .9 
27  .  2 


15.2% 

8  .  0 
29  .  2 


9  .  2% 
5  .  8 
36  .  5 


18  .  1% 
12  .8 
31.4 


16  , 
12  , 


8  .  3% 
6  .  7 
23  .4 


All  adults: 

--Whi  tes 

— N  onwhi  t  es 


9  .  4 

7  .  8 
24  .  9 


16  .  2 

10.  5 
32.  8 


15  .  4 

7  .  9 
29  .  8 


15  .  3 

9.  3 

41  .  7 


21.4 

15.7 


11.1 

8  .  9 

32.6 


PERCENT  WITH  ONE  OR  MORE  YEARS  OF  COLLEGE: 


All  adults 
--Whi  tes 

—  Nonwhi  tes 


18  .  6 

19.6 

9  .  3 


19  .  9 

23  .  1 

9  .  1 


14  .  9 

19  .  1 

6  .  8 


16, 

17 

1 


9.  5 

11.7 

4  .  0 


13, 

15, 

6  , 


16  .  5 

17  .  4 
7  .  9 


All  adults: 
— Whi  tes 

—  Nonwh  i  t  es 


15.6 

16.6 

6  .  6 


18  .  0 
21  .  4 

7  .  9 


15.0 

20  .  0 

5.  4 


10  , 

12. 

1  . 


11 

13 

4 


13.  5 

14  .  4 

5  .  3 


S  .  Census  da  ta 


APPENDIX  H-  POPULATION  PROJECTIONS  TO  1980  FOR  THE  WILMINGTON  PLANNING  AREA 


Census 


Projection 


1950       1960       1970       1980 
TOTAL  WILMINGTON  PLANNING  AREA 


Age 
Group 


Projection 
1970       198 


WHITES,  PRESENT  CITY  AREA 


46666 

51771 

56634 

62517 

TOTAL 

28905 

27395 

26210 

24440 

5161 

5556 

5947 

6356 

0-4 

3056 

2556 

2466 

2184 

4524 

5486 

5293 

6149 

5-9 

2627 

2387 

2059 

2010 

3430 

5348 

5767 

6199 

10-14 

1932 

2540 

2147 

2053 

3142 

4240 

5141 

5003 

15-19 

1878 

2184 

2087 

1714 

3579 

3065 

4888 

5278 

20-24 

2238 

1890 

2492 

2105 

4480 

3018 

4152 

5015 

25-29 

2887 

1728 

2029 

1929 

3944 

3371 

2985 

4816 

30-34 

2460 

1716 

1472 

1945 

4006 

3847 

2623 

3634 

35-30 

2398 

1937 

1166 

1370 

3154 

3560 

3078 

2749 

40-44 

1954 

1805 

1268 

1082 

6788 

8369 

9246 

7861 

45-59 

4435 

4817 

4481 

3183 

3608 

4609 

5715 

6991 

60-74 

2440 

2950 

3350 

3445 

850 

1302 

1799 

2466 

75  + 

600 

885 

1193 

1420 

NONWHITES  (NEARLY 

ALL  IN 

CITY) 

WHITES , 

AREA  OUTSIDE  PRESENT  CIT 

16141 

16639 

16222 

15815 

TOTAL 

1620 

7737 

14202 

22262 

1934 

2075 

;831 

1784 

0-4 

171 

925 

1650 

2388 

1725 

2152 

1822 

1886 

5-9 

172 

947 

1412 

2253 

1372 

1937 

2081 

1838 

10-14 

126 

871 

1539 

2308 

1168 

1445 

1804 

1529 

15-19 

96 

611 

1250 

1760 

1227 

816 

1153 

1238 

20-24 

114 

359 

1243 

1935 

1461 

780 

962 

1205 

25-29 

132 

510 

1161 

1881 

1374 

940 

628 

891 

30-34 

110 

715 

885 

1980 

1461 

1169 

626 

777 

35-39 

147 

741 

831 

1487 

1079 

1174 

807 

544 

40-44 

121 

581 

1003 

1123 

2079 

2576 

2586 

1761 

45-59 

274 

976 

2179 

2917 

1040 

1241 

1501 

1860 

60-74 

128 

418 

864 

1686 

221 

334 

421 

502 

75  + 

29 

83 

185 

544 

Source:   U.  S.  Census  data.   Projections  from  IBM  650  computer  program  devised  by 
Josef  Perry,  Division  of  Community  Planning,  and  Dr.  C.  Horace  Hamilton,  North 
Carolina  State  College. 
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